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Ii. This account of contemporary forms of psychology 
is by way of introduction to the statement of the first problem 
of this paper: what should be the personal idealist’s attitude 
to psychology? By personal idealist is meant the philosopher 
who conceives the universe as through and through” not 
merely mental but personal, that is, as constituted of selves 
or persons of many varying levels, or grades of personality, 
existing either separately (according to the pluralistic per- 
sonalist) or as parts, or members, of the One or Absolute 
Person (in the view of the monistic personalist). It is a 
curious fact that many personal idealists have shown very 
little concern for psychology. To take recent examples: 
both Croce and Gentile claim for philosophy the function of 
studying spirits or persons and relegate to psychology what 
is to Croce the purely classificatory study of mental processes. 
“Psychology, an empirical and natural science,’ Croce says, 
‘‘permits us to summarize and to remember very many effec- 
tive manifestations of the spirit, by classifying as well as may 
be the species or classes of facts of representation, 
facts of sentiment, and volitional facts . . . or by class- 
ifying these same facts according to groups of individuals 
(the Psychology of animals, of children, of savages, of crimi- 
nals. . .”) This “wholly extrinsic mode of considera- 
tion’”’ Croce sharply contrasts with the philosophical ‘“‘under- 
standing” of spirit.* 

It may at once be admitted that psychology, if identified 
with behaviorism, concerns the personal idealist no more— 

Ragen nese i C3 ian” psycholo- 
He moe a fo etiey dotclanisely revunt advocates of self-payehology 
is William McDougall. The introductory chapter of his recent “Outline of 
Psychology” vigorously opposes both behaviorism and the “atomistic oi 
mosaic” idea psychology and insists, as my quotation has indicated, that psy 
chology is the study of “some one thinking some thing.” _ McDougall, to be 
sure, often speaks of the “hypothesis” of mind, while radical self-psychology 
conceives self as observed phenomenon; and McDougall, like Muensterberg, 
describes self-psychology in too exclusively “purposive” terms; but his psycho- 
logical theory is none the less, fundamentally and effectively, that of the 


i iter’s “The Self in Scientific 
lf-psychologist. For exact references cf. the writer’s 
Prychology.” Amer. Journal of Psychology, 1915, XXVI., pp. 516 ff. 


*B. Croce, Logic. Translation by D. Ainslee, pp. 359 f. 
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or less—than any other biological science. And it may fur- 
ther be admitted, though with greater qualification, that 
the personal idealist is not unnaturally repelled by the ab- 
stractions, the often hypothetical refinements of the analysis 
undertaken by atomistic, introspective psychologists. But it 
is wholly to be regretted that personal idealists do not more 
universally recognize and pursue the study of psychology of 
the third type, self-psychology. The reason for this neglect 
has already been suggested. Philosophers have too readily 
identified psychology with its ideistic or with its behavioristic 
form; and have therefore taken at their face value the 
insistent asseverations of the ideists or the behaviorists that 
psychology has nothing to do with self or selves. But this 
claim that whereas ‘‘Science deals with Nature 

Philosophy deals with Mind’’* should energetically be ae 
puted both by philosopher and by scientist. The philosopher 
should claim as object of philosophical study the whole 
universe of reality, not one selected part of it, and should 
therefore protest that a metaphysic limited to the study of 
mind as opposed to nature** would become a science among 
sciences. And the scientist, on his side, should resent the 
restriction of science to the consideration exclusively of 
physical processes and objects. Both scientist and philoso- 
pher should in truth realize that the objects of science are 
also objects of philosophic study, in other words, that phi- 
losophy is distinguished from science not because it has an 
esoteric lot of objects of its own, but because it searches for 
the ultimate nature and the ultimate relations of the facts 
of science. And the philosopher should also realize that pre- 
liminary to his metaphysical treatment is the scientific ob- 
servation and analysis of the facts. There is thus both a 
scientific and a philosophic way of dealing with each group 
of facts—selves not excepted. From the philosopher’s self 


°*“A Theory of Monads,” H. W. Carr, 1922, p. 1. 


**As a matter of fact, such definitions of philosophy seem to be made 
often by assuming the idealistic Position at the outset. 
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the psychologist’s self is distinguished as the self immedi- 
ately experienced, not reasoned about. It is possessed 
therefore of directly observed characters, whereas the phi- 
losopher’s self may be endowed with inferred characters— 
freedom, causal efficiency and immortality for example— 
which emphatically do not belong to the observed self of 
psychology. None the less the philosopher’s self, whatever 
else it is, is at its core the immediately realized self of the 
psychologist. 

For two reasons, therefore, the personal idealist should 
concern himself with psychology. In the first place he should 
have for the facts of psychology the interest of the meta- 
physician in facts of every sort. As Bradley puts it, “the 
metaphysician who is no psychologist runs the risk of great- 
est dangers. For he must take up and must work upon the 
facts about the soul; and if he has not tried to learn what 
they are, the risk is very serious.’’* But the personal idealist 
has a far more intimate concern in self-psychology. For he 
finds in it the science which observes, analyzes, in a word, 
studies scientifically those concrete realities in which, in his 
view, the universe ultimately consists. He of all men, 
therefore, cannot wisely neglect the distinctions and conclu- 
sions of the self-psychologist. He should turn, for example, 
to the psychological account of will and emotion as individu- 
alizing experiences for light upon the relation between finite 
and infinite self; to the psychologist’s introspective discovery 
of a non-temporal form of will for illumination of the con- 
ception of the eternal; and to the social group, as made up of 
distinct yet related selves of diverse types, for an analogue 
of the pluralistic personalist’s conception of the universe. 

III. A final word of warning must be spoken. The in- 
sistence on the personal idealist’s concern in the psychologi- 
cal study of self must on no account illogically be converted 
into the doctrine that the self-psychologist is of necessity a 
personal idealist. Self-psychology has suffered so greatly 


*“4ppearance and Reality,” chap. IX., p. 76° (edition of 1893). 
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from the charge of being, not merely metaphysics, but cam- 

ouflaged idealism that I cannot too heavily stress this point. 

The truth is that no science is necessarily bound up with any 

specific metaphysical theory. In Robert MacDougall’s well 

chosen words, ‘‘no fact or scientific law has logical relation 

with any metaphysical concept; it is philosophically indiffer- 

ent.’* Accordingly, one may perfectly well be self-psychol- 

ogist without being philosophically an idealist. James Bis- 

sett Pratt, for example, in his recent lectures on ‘Matter 

and Spirit,” offers an excellent example of the fusion of self- 

psychology with the dualistic view. There is no question of 

the adequacy of his self-psychology. He does not, he ex- 

pressly says: 

“See how belief in a genuine self is to be avoided. 

The experience,” he continues, ‘‘of the philosopher and 

of the ‘plain man’ alike testify unmistakably to the 

personal nature of consciousness. The special needs 

of psychology have compelled the [idea] psychologist 

to isolate various parts of the content of conscious- 

ness and to study them . . . in abstraction . . 

and as a result the psychologist has formed the 

habit of considering these things by themselves and of 

reconstructing the ‘stream of consciousness’ out of 

them. Most of us,”’ Pratt truly says, “have borrowed 

the habit of the psychologist, . . . have to some 

extent obliterated our immediate self-knowledge, and 

for purposes of theory have set up in place of what we 

actually find a description of consciousness which is 

frankly false and whose raison d’etre is the need of 

studying in artificial isolation elements of consciousness 

which in reality are never isolated. But when from 

this artificial construction we turn with a fresh glance to 

observe our own conscious life, we find that it is most 
emphatically not a succession of psychic pulsations 

- . The only forms of consciousness we know any- 

thing about are personal” and are referred ‘“‘to a self 


which — "+ + perceives . . . and feels and 
knows”, which “is primal in our experience and is sui 


*The General Problems of Psychology Concepts, 1922, p. 1677. 
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generis’; which is neither “the unqualified blank sub- 
stance of some of the scholastics, nor merely the pure 
perceiving subject of some of the idealists,” but a “genu- 
ine reality with a unity and identity of its own.”’* 


I have quoted at such length from Professor Pratt be- 
cause he states so clearly and so adequately the self-psychol- 
ogist’s position. The main point, however, which I wish to 
make is that Pratt combines with this conception of psychol- 
ogy a philosophy which, so far from being idealistic is, as 
he says, ‘‘frankly dualistic’—a philosophy which regards 
the world as made up both of selves and of impersonal ma- 
terial things or processes. ‘Thus—to resume in a sentence 
the conclusions which emerge from this study of the relations 
between personalist and psychologist—while the personal 
idealist cannot safely neglect the psychology which scientific- 
ally studies selves, the self-psychologist is in no wise com- 
mitted to a personalistic philosophy. 


*“Matter and Spirit,’ 1922, pp. 173f, 175*, 177, 181%. 
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BY MARY SINTON LEITCH 
WHY MUST ALL BEAUTY BE A THING FOR TEARS? 


Why must all beauty be a thing for tears? 
When winter breathes in barren winds, and chill 
The breath of withered rose and daffodil, 
Makes stark the tender blowing grass, and sears 
The loosened leaf, while not one bloom appears 
To prophesy of spring ;—though lovely still 
Bare trees and the clean curve of a snowy hill, 
Well may the old, despoiled, deflowered years 
Whisper the heart that beauty is in vain. 

But when the flushing buds foretell the rose, 
When lonely pines are gladdened with the cheep 
Of tiny warblers—April once again 

Trembling with joy that only April knows— 
Why do I turn my face away and weep? 


PERSONALISM AND BEHAVIORISM 


By CLAUDE G. BEARDSLEE 
University of Southern California. 


The most urgent subject of human study has always been 
human nature. Directly or by implication most of history’s 
most famous thinkers have addressed themselves to theories 
of conscience, mind, knowledge, freedom, and the other ele- 
ments of our human personality. Here Socrates did his 
most skillful and illuminating thinking; here Plato and Aris- 
totle set a standard of power and insight, compelling specu- 
lation to yield such a harvest as has served to stimulate and 
inspire our lesser minds to this very day. In the Near East 
these standards and inspirations endured until in later cen- 
turies Aristotelianism and Platonism reached Europe’s 
thinkers and fanned into a powerful blaze, not just philoso- 
phy, not simply thinking, but chiefly thinking about the val- 
ues which explain or serve personality. Explanations of 
deity, researches into human nature, insights into man’s rela- 
tions to his fellows and to his world,—these were not all, 
but these were chief. Thereafter in Europe and then in 
America there have always been men ready to illuminate 
the common understanding of what a person really is. 

Personalism is a defender, in philosophy, of human cour- 
age. It magnifies insight, faces human facts with under- 
standing, sustains self-respect, and, in general, carries the 
foundations and encouragements of Christian thinking into 
philosophical inquiry. It offers a substantial loyalty to the 
practical human abilities and reinforces with earnest faith 
the bravery of those who by taking thought are mastering 
their lives. But where Personalism sustains, there are 
forces which, in the writer’s judgment, are tending to un- 
dermine what are generally conceived to be the foundations 
of personality. 

Our present concern, however, is with behavioristic psy- 
chology. Definition of behaviorism is difficult. E. B. Holt 
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is thought of as a behaviorist, but he does not exclude con- 
sciousness. In his ‘‘Freudian Wish’ he describes release as 
being release of energy in response to a stimulus, and then 
defines behavior as “any process of release which is a func- 
tion of factors external to the mechanism released.” He 
identifies the object of consciousness and the object of be- 
havior and slips over into ethical values on a physical foun- 
dation by claiming that ‘‘all of the more embracing behavior 
formulas (functions) are moral.’ He calls Freud’s wish 
the same thing as his [Holt’s] function and says that per- 
sonality is “the attitude and conduct, idem est, the purposes 
of the body.” 


In general, behaviorism rules out the body-mind problem, 
steers between parallelism and interaction, avoids the use 
of such terms as mind and will, discards consciousness (some 
dissenting) and repudiates introspection. What the prob- 
lem of error is to neo-realism, images and affection are to the 
behaviorist. Watson’s solution of the difficulty offered by 
images is simple; he denies that they exist and reads them 
out of psychology with the statement that ‘‘there are no cen- 
trally initiated processes.” Affection he refers to as “the 
so-called affective processes,” and thinks it can be explained 
by the fact of adjustment, a word full of letters which, we 
would say, are here scattered over a bare place in the argu- 
ment something as snow is shoveled over exposed sleigh 
tracks. His emphasis is upon man as an animal. “Thought 
is the action of language mechanisms,” and language is 
“laryngeal behavior.” Thought is bodily behavior, just as 
swimming is, except that it is more complex and is hidden 
from view. A purpose is some sort of ‘“‘response-system” 
and personality is the ‘“‘reaction-mass’” whose constituent 
elements are habit-systems and instincts which have been 
modified by experience. Human behavior thus becomes “‘a 
function of the environment and the nervous mechanism.” 

Pillsbury says that: 

“Psychology is the science of behavior in man ob- 
jectively studied as a physical phenomenon. . . From 
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the outside one can understand man’s behavior most 
fully and easily by comparing it with the behavior of 
animals and tracing the gradual development of men’s 
actions in connection with the simpler forms of animal 
behavior. Experimental biology gradually shades over 
into experimental psychology.” H. C. Warren calls 
volition ‘‘a secondary mental state due to combination 
of two different sorts of data, [that] it arises through 
chance neural connections, and [that] its appropriate- 
ness is due to natural selection.’ And this author’s 
test? ‘‘A crucial experiment by J. H. Bair on learning 
to move the ear may be cited.” 

John B. Watson opens his introduction to comparative 

psychology with the following paragraph: 

“Psychology as the behaviorist views it is a purely 
objective experimental branch of natural science. Its 
theoretical goal is the prediction and control of be- 
havior. Introspection forms no essential part of its 
methods, nor is the scientific value of its data depend- 
ent upon the readiness with which they lend themselves 
to interpretation in terms of consciousness. The be- 
haviorist attempts to get a unitary scheme of animal 
response. He recognizes no dividing line between man 
and brute. The behavior of man, with all of its refine- 
ment and complexity, forms only a part of his total 
field of investigation.” 


1s 

There are many viewpoints from which such an attack on 
personality may be met, but we choose to discuss the position 
to which behaviorism is committed when it is asked to state 
its attitude toward the certainty or uncertainty of the future. 
We have it on the authority of Watson that “in a system of 
psychology completely worked out, given the responses, the 
stimuli can be predicted; given the stimuli the response can 
be predicted.” 

The behavioristic research into human nature has been 
earnest and devoted, but as courteously as we may, we should 
like to observe that in common opinion life is given meaning 
by purpose, and that when some of our public men are 
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teaching the young people, in effect, that purposes amount 
to laryngeal behavior or are merely fortuitous neural hap- 
penings determined by heredity and environment, we are in- 
volved in a serious conflict in our construction of a theory of 
life for our day. We all recognize that there is determin- 
ism in the world. The sight life of a person born blind is 
completely determined, and so also is the athletic life of a 
cripple. When we bring up children we close their minds 
on certain subjects. It is generally recognized that children 
get conscience as capacity from God, but that they get its 
content from their parents and playmates, but even though 
we do partly determine the minds of our children, we deter- 
mine in them certain abilities, certain moral directions only 
and we try to equip them with trained minds able to make 
application to particular cases of the fundamental principles 
previously received. 


We are not arguing for the elimination of determination. 
We are asking that part of determination be admitted to be 
self-administered. We are not denying heredity, and we do 
not deny environment; we are simply pleading that they need 
not be considered to be despotically and solely in authority. 
Heredity and environment are not illusions. They are true 
and genuine facts, but they are not all. Let it be clearly 
understood. If tropistic behaviorism prevails, the moral 
genius of our Americanism will be despiritualized. It will 
be degraded from the victories of individuals in social rela- 
tions to the compulsions of society upon individual pawns. 


igae 


The only acceptable finality is finality of guidance in a direc- 
tion. This means loyalty to growth in the application of a 
principle to varying conditions. And this is precisely what our 
human knowledge requires. What does geology teach us? 
That we must hold some of our conclusions in abeyance. 
What do the astronomers tell us? We may have some new 
discoveries and verifications shortly. What does physics tell 
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us? That we may some day know what matter is. What 
does poetry tell us? Men and women are searching after 
God and He is revealing himself to them in this day. Cer- 
tain groups talk about a faith once delivered to the saints. 
Delivered by what mental process? Delivered to interpret- 
ing minds according to the order of their ability. Paul was 
not the only one who saw Stephen pray, but so far as we 
can judge he was the only witness of that martyrdom who 
had the incisiveness of mind and courage of character to 
make the indicated interpretation. He understood a mar- 
tyr’s message, because he was capable of being a martyr 
himself. On the other hand, the Christian attitude toward 
women was not delivered to him. Ideas are not delivered 
like bottles of milk or transferred like stock certificates or 
checked about like trunks in a baggage room. For centuries 
we have been trying to determine what that Christian faith 
was, and in different times there have been different views. 
The ideas now held have a history, are descended from the 
changes inherent in Zeitgeist and individual discoveries by 
which later interpreters profit and will by continual inde- 
pendent reflection in history be’ modified in the future. It 
does not follow that we believe that God is fickle and chang- 
ing in character, or that there are no moral certainties. It 
simply means that our direction is toward God and that we 
are growing up toward him. Science is thought of as an 
exact discipline, but the fact is that on the basis of apparent 
laws, necessarily assumed to be fixed, science is an approxi- 
mation, for those who can understand, of incomplete find- 
ings about to be revised. There is a large body of knowl- 
edge which, so far as we can tell, is certain, and the scientific 
spirit is one of our most cherished possessions, but science 
itself is a march in the direction of truth, and it is getting 
along only as far and as fast as skillful minds are taking it. 
Science does not force itself upon us. It comes only when it 
is compelled, and for centuries human knowledge of it was 
not compelled. 
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As Robinson says, minds are in the making. They come 
partly from environment; partly, perhaps, from heredity, but 
chiefly by virtue of the factor the behaviorists seem to be so 
unwilling to credit outside of their own lives, namely from 
creative willing. We are completely determined outside of 
personal control? No; fundamentally, no. Here we join 
issue with behaviorism. If behaviorism is right, then we 
cannot change our lives save as controlling forces compel 
us, but if the Christian consciousness of relative control is 
right, then there are great hopes for us, and we may become 
of ail persons the most ambitious. 


When behavioristic thinking studies human will power it 
instructs us to observe how we can wiggle our ears like a 
donkey, or how our legs flop in a high dive, or how difficult 
it is to pat our heads and our stomachs at different rates at 
the same time. When personalism studies the same subject 
it discusses self-direction as intellect and feeling functioning 
in moral choices by the authority of a person’s own moral 
sovereignty and describes it as the fallible moral ability and 
tendency, subject to modification by environment and will, 
to direct personality’s natural capacities for virtue and sin 
toward the refusal of sin by self-restraint and toward the 
achievement of purity, humility, love and self-respect by 
moral initiative, moral freedom and the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. Let it not be said that in human life predictable 
behavioristic tropisms tell the whole story. We all know 
better, and even the behaviorists distinguish between what 
they practice in their own lives and what they teach in their 
class rooms. On the foundation of moral certainties we 
are all striving for uncertain outcomes, set in the future, 
chosen in freedom and pursued with spiritual endurance and 
control. 


MARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL 


BY ROBERT MAX GARRETT 
University of Washington 


On the nineteenth of April, 1922, in the Vancouver Gen- 
eral Hospital, Marjorie Pickthail died, one of the most 
promising figures in the literature of our day. Born in Lon- 
don, educated in Toronto, she had for the last two years 
made her home in Victoria until within a few months of her 
death. Her hosts of friends and fellow-authors will un- 
doubtedly tell us more and more of her life which was so 
hidden from the public gaze. It is inevitable that the source 
of such sensitive and exquisite beauty should guard itself 
from rough handling by curious crowds, but it is also inevita- 
ble that we of the crowds should be curious. So that the 
Life of Marjorie Pickthall is a book which should be written, 
but one which must be built up by infinite patience, from 
letters, from conversations, from impressions, from intima- 
cies, all these woven into shape by the hand of a craftsman 
who shall make of it a work of art worthy of its subject. I 
am not alone, I know, in hoping that the task shall be per- 
formed by her friend and fellow-artist, Mrs. Isabel Eccle- 
stone Mackay. 

It is idle to lament the passing away of one who had not 
yet reached her full powers; and it is profitless to conjecture 
what those powers might have given us, just as it is futile to 
point out the pathos of the fact that she died just as her new 
novel was gaining public recognition. What we must do is 
to take stock of what she has given us, and upon that build 
our estimate of her worth. At first it seems that the quantity 
of her work is pitiably small: Two thin books of verse The 
Lamp of Poor Souls* (John Lane) and The Woodcarver’s 


ter first volume of poems, published under the title The Drift of Pin- 
tons, which is out of print and rare, is superseded by the second, The Lamp 
of Poor Souls, which contains practically all the poems of the first volume 
with some additions. 3 
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Wife (McClelland & Stewart, Toronto), two novels Little 
Hearts (Methuen) and The Bridge (The Century Co.), a 
little uncollected verse, some thirty short stories in various 
magazines—that is all. But when one weighs the quality 
of the work, one’s standard quickly alters. From the very 
first one recognizes that one has to do with no ordinary or 
second-rate writer, while soon one discovers that her best 
work stands the most rigid tests that can be applied to it. 
In her presence one feels that he is in the presence of great- 
ness. Her vision of life is such as is granted only to three 
classes of people: women, poets and mystics, and she is all 
three. That intensity of feeling which is one of her great 
powers, bears within it her most serious shortcoming—her 
inability to interpret group consciousness; she is too intensely 
personal to be able to handle many characters. It is because 
of this that her latest novel, The Bridge, fails of being a 
really great novel. The passion is narrowed down to the 
single problem of bridging the gulf which separates the 
selfish, handsome Maclear from humanity. The novel is 
hailed as being a best seller, but it will, I think, disappoint its 
heralds. It has none of the qualities demanded by the best 
seller. Its plot is not lurid enough, and its canvas is not full 
enough of figures. It has not the public graces demanded 
of the moving picture star or of the prima donna. Its action 
comes once in a while dangerously near the grotesque, as in 
the avowal of love between Maclear and Sombra after the 
storm. Nevertheless, the book will live, for it has less 
obvious charms which completely outweigh its defects. Miss 
Pickthall shows that love of exquisite pattern in it which she 
does in her short stories, a ruthlessness and a delicacy of 
drawing which will be more and more appreciated as time 
goes by. The three divisions of the novel, Sand, Mist and 
Snow, are powerful symbols which are made actors in the 
story. The shifting sands upon which Maclear has based 
his character and his work, and which have betrayed him, 
which hunt him into the arms of Sombra, which at length 
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give her to him again as from the dead; the mist through 
which their love struggles, and which typifies his moral out- 
look, which finally separates them; the snow which brings at 
first danger, almost death, but finally cleanness of soul and 
a wholesome new outlook upon life—all this is delicate art 
which the true lover of letters will not consent to have for- 
gotten. But to call it a popular novel is like calling a novel 
of Jane Austen a popular novel. 

In the same way, to call her first novel, Little Hearts, a 
novel which can never be a popular novel, is to give it high 
praise. It is a well-sustained story with a good plot, but 
it is written with such beauty that it will be constantly dis- 
covered afresh by lovers of the choice in literature, and will 
be read with rich appreciation decades after the popular 
novels, its contemporaries, have ceased to exist. 

If one were to enumerate the qualities which impress him 
in Miss Pickthall’s work, he would probably mention first 
her fine ability to portray nature. Pure landscape delights 
her. The little apprentice in The Worker in Sandalwood* 
thought of the country where the stranger had been a boy, 
of the flowers on the hills, of the laughing leaves of the 
aspen and poplar, of the golden flowering anise, and the 
golden sun upon the dusty road.” Maclear, hunting in the 
early autumn mornings on the island, had 

“room for a fresh delight each hour. The chill silence 
of those mornings charmed him, lying hidden by the 
lagoons under an old wet tarpaulin, watching the mists 
heave and ripple away, and the wet dunes glitter in the 
sudden heatless sun; and the moment when the first 
string of wild ducks arrowed lakeward through the 
haze, and he sprang erect, careless of how many he 
scared, and the crack of his shot and the whirling tum- 
ble from the sky seemed simultaneous; and he waded 
thigh-deep, perhaps, to retrieve the pretty limp-necked 
thing through bronzing lily-pads, and seed-vessels of 
the lesser iris, and leaves of arrowhead. Then he would 


*Atlantic Monthly, Dec., 1909. 
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turn homeward in the gradual widening of the world 
the fog had made so narrow, while day descended on 
him and his like a dove, whose wings were of silver and 
her feathers like gold.’”’* 


Few writers know how to paint air as she does: 


“The ground was ringing hard under snow as light as 
a scattering of flowers, new fallen from quick clouds, 
and ready to be gone in an hour’s sun. Meanwhile it 
gave to the forest its momentary hushed magic; washed 
clear all space between earth and her large fellow- 
stars.”** Again, “The air had enough frost in it to be 
visible like a veil of silver; he seemed to be cleaving 
some fairy stuff that soaked him to the bones with de- 
light like pain, cold like a caress.’’*** 


Very few writers take as much pleasure in wind as she does. 
We know Shelley’s West Wind, the cosmic wind which upset 
Mr. Pecksniff, and the wind of cleansing which blew Man- 
alive into Beacon House; but we search long for such delicacy 
as this: 


“The night was mild, not windy, yet full of a hundred 
little rustling airs. Each tree seemed to have its own 
small breeze hid in it like a dryad.”* Again. “There 
was not a cry of a bird, nor the rustle of a leaf, to break 
the stillness. Only a sound that was like the very voice 
of Silence, if Silence should suddenly sing—the note of 
a keen sweet wind that never entirely died away, blow- 
ing through the miles and miles of turf.”** And more 
terrible is this: “‘And as Maclear climbed from the 
hollow to the height, he heard above him the sound of 
a tide; a sound solemn in the sun, and inhuman,—the 
going of the great north wind. On the ridge it met 
him full. It marched to meet him with levelled spears. 
Perhaps, in the great ocean of air, some current a thou- 
sand miles away on the shores of a frozen sea had 
given that wind birth. And it had swept south across 


*The Bridge, p. 130. **Little Hearts, p. 75. ***Little Hearts, p. 81. 


**eeTittle Hearts, p. 133. *****ibid., p. 192. 
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the musk-ox pastures; across the desolate tundra, and 
the caribou-moss, and all the Land of Little Sticks, 
drawing in its wake the snow, bearing on its wings the 


TOOSEs 
Her description of morning in The Young Baptist** is fine: 


“‘C) Tree of Life, make ready my soul’s nest. 
Yea, is He come?’ 

But only morning came, 
Clear-footed from the frontiers of the world, 
And beat his little fire out with its spears. 
Beautiful on the mountains were her feet.” 


Birds are dear to her, especially the swallow and the dove; 
but the linnet is there, the hawk, the thrush, and even the 
wet sparrows dipping and ducking under the ivy sprays. She 
is a lover of trees, of night-moths, of the iris. But her love 
of nature is always clean and pure, with no heaviness nor 
luxuriousness in it. It is well summarized in a single poem, 
Aoains. 


“Just to live under green leaves and see them moving, 
Just to lie under low stars and watch them wane, 
Just to sleep by a kind heart and know it loving, 
Again— 

Just to wake on a sunny day and the wind blowing, 
Just to walk on a bare road in the bright rain, 
These, O God, and the night and the moon shining, 
Again!” 


Always there is a feeling of high adventure in her work, 
a call of the true romance. The sea calls to its own in her 
poetry, the hills to their own, and home beckons after the 


*The Bridge, p. 225. 


**Lamp of Poor Souls, p. 41. 


***The Woodcarver’s Wife, p. 104. 
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weary day. ‘There is magic in such verses as these from 
Duna,* now so popular in its musical setting: 


“But I’m weary of the sea-wind, 
I’m weary of the foam, 

And the little stars of Duna 
Call me home.” 


And we share her longing for that home waiting ‘‘west of 
all the westward roads that woo ye to their winding,” which 
she surely went journeying to Victoria to find :** 

“O, there I’d see the tide come in along the whispering reaches, 
O, there I’d lie and watch the sails go shining to the west. 


And where the fir-wood follows on the wide unswerving beaches, 
It’s there I'd lay me down at last and take my rest.” 


One trait which she possesses in splendid measure, but 
which she is chary of showing, is humor. There is an under- 
lying delicious humor in many of her situations, which does 
not break out into laughter, and she rarely makes use of such 
farcical elements as the cabbage fight in Little Hearts; but 
now and again sly shafts are sent unexpectedly, such as M. 
le Curé in The Worker in Sandalwood, who was tainted with 
the infidelities of cities, good man, having been three times 
to Montreal, and once in an electric car to Sainte Anne. 
Again, the minister, when caught in the rapids above the 
fle de Paradis,*** tries to think of some Scripture to aid him, 
but could think of none but the Forty-second Psalm, “which, 
he explained, in that situation, was irony.” “Like as the 
hart desireth the waterbrooks!’” But her humor is always 
kindly, even the gossip of the villages, she explains, is be- 
cause “facts, in these lonely villages, easily became trans- 
figured, touched upon their grey with a golden gleam.” But 


*Lamp of Poor Souls, p. 106. 
**Wanderlied, ibid., p. 50. 


*** Canadian Magazine, March 1906. 
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one of her tenderest bits of humor is in the poem Wiltshire, * 
a story of the old man who died at eighty of a surfeit of 
taters and cider, and who doesn’t find heaven so very different 
from Wiltshire, nor so very far away, after all. 

One exceedingly interesting aspect of Miss Pickthall’s art 
is her Catholicism. She is a Catholic, an Anglo-Catholic, a 
mystic, one who has drunk of those springs reopened for us 
by the leaders of the so-called Oxford Movement. To her 
as to countless others came a new hope and strength when 
they were assured that as members of the old Church of 
England they were heirs to all the Catholic ages with their 
wealth of devotion and of sacramental life, and that the 
Reformation was valid for them only in-so-far as it purified 
the life of the Church, not when it attempted to nullify vital 
currents and beliefs and associations which were of the very 
life of the Church. One can almost trace the devotional 
reading of her youth—the Little Flowers of St. Francis, 
Law’s Serious Call, the Spiritual Letters of St. Francis de 
Sales, John Inglesant, Christina Rossetti, Michael Fairless. 
She must have been deeply impressed by the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, especially, it would seem to me, by Holman 
Hunt and Ford Madox Brown. Cannot one see in the fol- 
lowing poem a picture drawn in the manner of Ford Madox 
Brown? 

Mary Tirep** 


“Through the starred Judean night 
She went, in travail of the Light. 
With the earliest hush, she saw 
God beside her in the straw. 

One small taper glimmered clear, 
Drowsing Joseph nodded near. 

All the glooms were rosed with wings. 
She that felt the Spirit’s kiss 

Wearied of the bright abyss; 

She was tired of heavenly things. 
There between the day and night 
These she counted for delight. 


*Lamp of Poor Souls, p. 32. 


**The Woodcarver’s Wife, p. 20. 
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Baby kids that butted hard 
In the shadowy stable-yard, 
Silken doves that dipped and preened 
Where the crumbling well-curb greened, 
Sparrows in the vine, and small 
Sapphired flies upon the wall, 
So lovely they seemed musical. 
In the roof a swallow built. 
All the new-born airs were spilt 
Out of cups the morning made, 
Of a glory and a shade. 
These her solemn eyelids felt, 
While unseen the seraphs knelt. 
Then a young mouse, sleek and bold, 
Rustling in the winnowed gold, 
To her shadow crept, and curled 
Near the Ransom of the World.” 
It is with the group of mystical writers, Anglo-Catholic 


and Roman,—Francis Thompson, Katherine Tynan, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Michael Fairless, Evelyn Underhill, Alice 
Meynell, that we must class a good deal of her work in order 
to see its true significance. Here belong such poems as The 
Lamp of Poor Souls, and that magnificent Salutaris Hostia; 
““When the moon is last awake;’”’ Mary Shepherdess; The 
Young Baptist; The Bridegroom of Cana; A Mother in 
Egypt; St. Yves’ Poor; Pére Lalemant; Bega; In a Monas- 
tery Garden—all from the volume The Lamp of Poor Souls; 
Mary Tired; Christ in the Museum; Sleep; The Gardener’s 
Boy; Singing Children—all from the volume The Woodcar- 
ver’s Wife; and her short stories The Eye of the Needle, 
and The Worker in Sandalwood—that delightful Little 
Flower. Then, too, her novel Little Hearts, is worthy of 
standing by the work of Charlotte Yonge, W. M. Letts, and 
J. M. Shorthouse, the tale of the simple-hearted Mr. Samp- 
son, who writes in his journal of his bride the Lady Poverty 
purely as a philosophic pastime, but who at last after the 
world has shown itself ashes to him, embraces her with true 
Franciscan ardor. 

It was this fellowship which taught her that philosophy 
which is the keynote of so much that is beautiful in her work, 
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the principle of sacramentalism. As she learned in her cate- 
chism, a sacrament is the outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace; since to her, God was so close to 
his creatures that He comes to them in homely guise of food 
and drink, so all creation is a cloak of his glory. To her 
a flutter of wings showed that helplessness which would ap- 
peal especially to the divine heart: 


“When the rooks fly homeward, and the gulls are following high, 
And the grey feet of the silence with a silver dream are shod, 

I mind me of the little wings abroad in every sky 

Who seek their sleep of God. 


When the dove is hidden, and the dew is white on the corn, 
And the dark bee in the heather, and the shepherd with the sheep, 
I mind me of the little wings in the holm-oak and the thorn 
Who take of Him their sleep. 


When the brier closes and the iris-flower is furled, 

And over the edge of the evening the martin knows her nest, 
I mind me of the little hearts abroad in all the world 

Who find in Him their rest.’’* 


The skylark sang of heaven, his home, as he strove to 
touch it; the candle was a sign of a watchful and a tender 
God; “a half-burned candle stood on the table; it was much 
nibbled of mice, but the power that guards little things, while 
breaking hearts and worlds, had kept it there for twenty 
years.”** Sal, stumbling blindly through the snow, came on 
a fence. ‘‘Because men’s hands had made it, suddenly it be- 
came a human thing. He clung to it a moment as though 
it could warm him.”’*** She is keenly sensitive to symbolism. 
To her, as to Anthony, the commonest sticks and straws 
would be the symbols of something forgotten, to be relearned. 
It is the true mystic who can express things like this: “A 
great crop of little crosses, both of Thorn and Rosemary, 


*Birds at Evening, Lamp of Poor Souls, p. 16. 
**ittle Hearts, p. 20. 


***T he Bridge, p. 258. 
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may be nourished up in our spiritual Gardens; but only One 
besides ourselves hath the Key to these walled Plots.’’* 

It is this delicate poise between immanence and pantheism 
which St. Francis knew but which he never destroyed, this 
very note of the oneness of the soul with nature that reminds 
her of her Greek training, which she uses with such skill now 
and then. How finely she blends the two in the poem The 
Shepherd Boy :** 


“When the red moon hangs over the fold, 
And the cypress shadow is rimmed with gold, 
O little sheep, I have laid me low, 

My face against the old earth’s face, 

Where one by one the white moths go, 

And the brown bee has his sleeping place. 
And then I have whispered, Mother, hear, 
For the owls are awake and the night is near, 
And whether I lay me near or far 

No lips shall kiss me, 

No eye shall miss me, 

Saving the eye of a cold white star. 


And the old brown woman answers mild, 
Rest you safe on my heart, O child. 
Many a shepherd, many a king, 

I fold them safe from their sorrowing. 
Gwenever’s heart is bound with dust, 
Tristram dreams of the dappled doe, 
But the bugle moulders, the blade is rust; 
Stilled are the trumpets of Jericho, 

And the tired men sleep by the walls of Troy. 
Little and lonely, 

Knowing me only, 

Shall I not comfort you, shepherd-boy ? 


When the wind wakes in the apple-tree, 

And the shy hare feeds on the wild fern stem, 

I say my prayers to the Trinity,— 

The prayers that are three and the charms that are 
seven 

To the angels guarding the towers of heaven,— 

And I lay my head on her raiment’s hem, 

Where the young grass darkens the strawberry star, 


*Tittle Hearts, p. 40. 


**Zamp of Poor Souls, p. 99. 
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Where the iris buds and the bellworts are. 

All night I hear her breath go by 

Under the arch of the empty sky. 

All night her heart beats under my head, 

And I lie as still as the ancient dead, 

Warm as the young lambs there with the sheep. 
I and no other, 

Close to my Mother, 

Fold my hands in her hands, and sleep.” 

And then in Jasper’s Song,* she achieves a rare thing—a 
Gypsy Canticle of the Sun. But she can write a perfect epi- 
gram in the classical manner, as when Mr. Sampson cuts into 
the chalk above the ancient trough, “what any wandering 
shepherd might have read there years afterwards: ‘I am for- 
gotten of man, but the bees and the woodpigeons remember 
me. Wherefore pass by, O traveller, if thou wilt, sparing 
no offerings. For these have given me of their first-fruits, 
a grain of honey-meal and one grey feather.”’** She gives 
us more of this same exquisite stuff in two pages From a Lost 
Anthology,*** which for sheer beauty is hard to surpass. 


And she can be frolicsomely pagan as in the inimitable poem 
The Little Fauns to Proserpine :*** 


“Browner than the hazel-husk, swifter than the wind, 
Though you turn from heath and hill, we are hard behind.” 


That power of feeling oneself into the hearts of one’s 
characters which belongs to very great creative art, is hers. 
Malachi, the faithful old servant, who found the strayed 
horse, “drank in the kindly smell of horse and it went to his 
starved heart like wine.”**** How clearly she portrays the 
agony of individualism in the poem Shut-in :***** 

*Lamp of Poor Souls, p. 99. 

**Tittle Hearts, p. 213. 

*°*The Woodcarver’s Wife, p. 15. 

*e°*Lamp of Poor Souls, p. 47. **Little Hearts, p. 34. 


as Magazine, Aug. 1921; In The Woodcarver’s Wife as “Riding” 
p. 37. 
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“If I should live again, 
O God, let me be young, 
Quick in sinew and vein, 
With the honeycomb on my tongue, 
All in a moment flung 
With the dawn on a grassy plain, 
Riding, riding, riding, riding 
Between the sun and the rain. 
If I, having been, must be, 
O God, let it be so, 
Swift and supple and free 
With a long journey to go, 
Of hoofs and the wind at my knee, 
Riding, riding, riding, riding, 
Between the hills and the sea.” 
Pieter Marinus, the wicked old mariner, who is too sinful 
for the saints to look twice at, begs God that he may suffer 


his purgatory and be cleansed in the great seas which he has 
loved :* 


“So, when my time comes, send no angels down 
With lutes and pipes and foreign instruments, 

To pipe old Pieter’s spirit up to heaven 

Past his tall namesake sturdy at his post. 

But let me lie awhile in these Thy seas. 

Let the soft Gulf Stream and the long South Drift, 
And the swift tides that rim the Labrador, 

Beat on my soul and wash it clean again. 


And when Thy waves have smoothed me of my sins, 
White as the sea-mew or the wind-spun foam, 

Clean as the clear-cut images of stars 

That swing between the swells,—then, then, O Lord, 
Lean out, lean out from heaven and call me thus, 
‘Come up, thou soul of Pieter Marinus,’ 

And I’ll go home.” 


In Mary Shepherdess** she feels with the outcast women 
and their sad motherhood: 

“And O, the wandering women know, in workhouse and in shed, 
They dream on Mary Shepherdess with doves about her head, 

And pleasant posies in her hand, and sorrow comforted. 

Saying: There’s my little lass, faring fine and free, 


There’s the little lad I laid by the holly tree. 
Dreaming: There’s my nameless bairn laughing at her knee.” 


*Lamp of Poor Souls, p. 83. **Lamp of Poor Souls, p. 23. 
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And in the short story The Eye of the Needle,* where the 
blessed old Curé who knows himself a hardened sinner be- 
cause he has hoarded to buy a crucifix which he has coveted, 
how marvellously she paints his despair “Pére Michel 
ate his supper. Outside, in the narrowed garden, the red 
phlox and the hollyhocks were in bloom; tobacco flowers 
shone in the night like stars, and the great moths passed 
driftingly across the beam of light from his reverence’s lamp. 
The crickets whirred in the long, sun-scented grass, and the 
bull-frogs croaked in the pool below the bridge. A cow 
moved far down the road, and it was so dewily still that 
Pére Michel could hear her tearing at the clover between 
the muffled tinkles of her bell. It was an hour that had been 
used to bring him peace.” 


It is possibly in her short stories that Miss Pickthall’s work 
is most perfect. It is true that she has not herein the space 
space for those delicate touches which may be found in her 
novels, nor is there opportunity therein for the heights which 
she reaches in her poems. But the form as she uses it has 
a fresh power. Because the twenty-eight of her short stories 
with which I am familiar have been published in thirteen dif- 
ferent periodicals, it is possible that even her admirers have 
failed to see the exquisite beauty of her total output. If 
these stories were collected and made accessible, I feel no 
hesitation in saying that the discriminating public would see 
in them a new high water mark in the technic of the short 
story. Their geography is world-wide, ranging from French 
Canada to Central America, Central Africa, the East Indies, 
the wilds of Northern Canada. And the plots are just as 
varied. La Tristesse,** falsely accused of being a loup garou, 
whose master loves her so that he calls forth a corresponding 
passion in Felice, who leaves all she has known and shares 
the fate of the banished man and his dog—a love idyl of 


*Harper’s Weekly, Dec. 20, 1913. 


**4tlantic, Jan., 1908. 
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great power—“But think of the wonder of it—a flower of 
Greece in her golden days, a vision of Italy, a dream of 
ancient France, there suddenly showing forth for all men to 
see;’’ the tender charm of the story of O-Jii-San,** where 
the master painter, now grown old, loses his skill, and his 
master-piece is completed by his little pupil who makes him 
believe that his hand has lost none of its cunning; the spirit 
of Mannering still burning brightly in that wretched little 
band of heroes who call themselves Mannering’s Men;*** 
the ignorant negro owner of the Black Hand* unwittingly 
teaches the pampered son of wealth what true manhood is; 
the distinction between real mother-love and fostermother- 
love as shown in Name;** the converted Forgiver*** who 
drives to suicide the guilty man whom he was following to 
forgive; and the Twa Macs**** who had hated each other 
for years and who made up their quarrel in the flood, grimly 
and fiercely; and that exquisite story of the Worker in 
Sandalwood***** who was no other than Christ himself 
come to help the tired little apprentice who found himself 
on Christmas Eve with an impossible task to finish. These 
short stories, sketches, whatever one may choose to call them, 
are marvellous not only in conception, but in execution—the 
carving being done with the precision and the grace of a gem. 


To a certain limited extent, Miss Pickthall reminds one of 
the Brontés—there is the same passion and high emotional 
expectancy, the same spiritual isolation reaching yearningly 
forth for a companionship which is too likely to be unworthy 
its high gift; but in the Brontés there is always a feverish 
and starved anxiety and an intellectual and spiritual thinness 
which makes one always just a little nervous in their proxim- 
ity; whereas Miss Pickthall shows a culture deep and broad, 
and a spiritual vision of such a calibre that one receives her 


**Sunset, Aug., 1910. ***Century, July, 1913. 


*Century, Oct. ’21. **Sunset, March, ’20. ***Rellman, Jan. 5, 718. 
#**Canad. Mag., Dec., 10. *****Atlantic, Dec., ’09. 
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work as having an authority which is not to be questioned. 
In the presence of work like hers, we can only feel a thank- 
fulness that we have it at all. And we leave her with her 
poem: 

FINIS® 


“Give me a few more hours to pass 

With the mellow flower of the elm-bough falling, 
And then no more than the lonely grass 

And the birds calling. 


Give me a few more days to keep 

With a little love and a little sorrow, 
And then the dawn in the skies of sleep 
And a clear tomorrow. 


Give me a few more years to fill 

With a little work and a little lending, 
And then the night on the starry hill 
And the road’s ending.” 


*Canad. Mag., Dec., 19. 


THE QUILLURGENCE OF SHAW 
By JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 


Part III 
Late of Reed College 

Contemplation, in gentler mood, slips back to a young 
Shaw, a slender, sandy-haired youth, who crossed, we are 
told, from Ireland to London in 1876. At that time he was 
twenty years old. An improvident father, a gifted, inde- 
pendent mother, an indifferent schooling, a brief experience 
in a land-agent’s office—these influences were part of his 
background. There must have been much in the small ways 
of Shaw’s straightened group to irritate him; he loathed the 
ramified connections of a family, and he despised the dullness 
and smugness of the class in which he found himself. It was 
a narrow range from which he came: the marks of it are in 
his work: he is ever a little too conscious of the snob. One 
compensation he had—his mother. She went to London in 
the early seventies to teach music. There Shaw joined her, 
and there, if his tale is to be believed, he lived on her earnings 
through his long apprenticeship as a writer; six pounds in 
nine years is the income he confesses to. 

“Callous as Comus to moral babble, I steadily wrote my 
five pages a day and made a man of myself (at my 
mother’s expense) instead of a slave.” 

We hear of much tramping in the Art Galleries, study at 
the British Museum, of much discussion of music, and, in the 
early eighties, the beginning of much debating in the Fabian 
society. Shaw championed Wagner, defended Ibsen, ad- 
mired Mozart, despised Saint-Saens. He came to know 
Henry George, Bradlaugh, Sidney Webb and Morris: with 
them the young Irishman fruitfully agreed and disagreed. 
How engagingly he played Junior to one of his Masters he 
lets us see in his paper on William Morris: 


We kicked and screamed, it is true; some of our poor 
obituarists kicked and screamed—even brayed—at his 
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funeral the other day; but we had to come along. No 
man was more liberal in his attempts to improve Mor- 
ris’s mind than I was; but I always found that, in so far 
as I was not making a most horrible idiot of myself out 
of misknowledge (I could forgive myself for pure ignor- 
ance) he could afford to listen to me with the patience 
of a man who had taught my teachers. There were 
people whom we tried to run him down with—Tenny- 
sons, Swinburnes, and so on; but their opinions about 
things did not make any difference. Morris’s did. 
During these formative years, five novels were still-born: 
criticisms in art, music and the drama were nourished to vital- 
ity in weekly newspapers: Shaw grew in skill, in impudence 
and self-advertisement, in holy zeal, and in spirited devotions 
to the stage. 


His Dramatic Opinions, gathered from the Saturday Re- 
view, were published in 1908. They must always draw 
praise from lovers of fine acting and sound playwriting. 
Written before Shaw’s decline into garrulity, they give us 
brilliant analyses of the British stage in the fighting nineties. 
They are discerning, fair, wise. I have deplored Shaw’s 
sweeping generalizations in his metaphysics and sociology: 
here, in the art of the drama, we have another man; I find 
myself delighting, here, in discernments, gracious, sensitive, 
admirably analytic. A rare, a rich, sensibility pervades the 
work. The papers are alive, not only with asperities, but 
with admirations, delicate qualifications, a gallant and intel- 
ligent passion for the art of the theatre, and they are written, 
as Shaw reminds us Forbes-Robertson played his Hamlet, 
“On the line and to the line.” They rouse the baffling ques- 
tion—why should Shaw’s plays confute, at so many points, 
the excellent aesthetic evaluations in his Dramatic Opinions? 

They tempt quotation. One passage on English speech 


might with profit be written in words of gold wherever the 
art of acting is respected: 


What a pity it is that the people who love the sound 
of Shakespeare so seldom go on the stage! The ear is 
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the sure clue to him: only a musician can understand the 
play of feeling which is the real rarity in his early 
plays . . . . Even the individualization which produces 
that old-established Britain specialty, the Shakespearean 
“delineation of character’ owes all its magic to the turn 
of the line, which lets you into the secret of its utterer’s 
mood and temperament, not by its commonplace mean- 
ing, but by some subtle exaltation, or stultification, or 
slyness, or delicacy, or hesitancy, or what not in the 
sound of it . . . . Such crown jewels of dramatic poetry 
as Twelfth Night and 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
fade into shabby colored glass in the (scenic manager’s) 
purse . 


Powerful among the enemies of Shakespeare are the 
commentator and the elocutionist: the commentator be- 
cause, not knowing Shakespeare’s language, he sharpens 
his reasoning faculty to examine propositions advanced 
by an eminent lecturer from the Midlands, instead of 
sensitizing his artistic family to receive the impression 
of moods and inflexions of feeling conveyed by word- 
music; the elocutionist because he is a born fool, in 
which capacity, observing with pain that poets have a 
weakness for imparting to their dramatic dialog quality 
he describes as ‘‘singsong,’’ he devotes his life to the 
art of breaking up verse in such a way as to make it 
sound like insanely pompous prose. The effect of this 
on Shakespeare’s earlier verse, which is full of the naive 
delight of pure oscillation, to be enjoyed as an Italian 
enjoys a barcarolle, or a child a swing, or a baby a rock- 
ing-cradle, is destructively stupid . . . . To our young 
people studying for the stage I say, with all solemnity, 
learn how to pronounce the English alphabet clearly and 
beautifully from some person who is at once an artist 
and a phonetic expert. And then leave blank verse 
alone until you have experienced emotion deep enough 
to crave for poetic expression, at which point verse will 
seem an absolutely natural and real form of speech to 
you. Meanwhile, if any pedant, with an uncultivated 
heart and a theoretic ear, proposes to teach you to re- 
cite, send instantly for the police. 
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Add to this note the comments on Othello and we have a 
unique but authentic commentary on the essential magic of 
Shakespeare’s verse: 


But when the worst has been said of Othello that can be 
provoked by its superficiality and stageyness, it remains 
magnificent by the volume of its passion and the splendor 
of its word-music, which sweep the scenes up to a plane 
on which sense is drowned in sound. The words do not 
convey ideas; they are streaming ensigns and tossing 
branches to make the tempest visible. The actor of 
Othello cannot help himself by studying his part acutely; 
for there is nothing to study in it. Tested by the brain, 
it is ridiculous: tested by the ear, it is sublime. 


Surely, some day, some wise editor will bring together 
Shaw’s comments on the Shakespeare plays: they are stimu- 
lating, corrective; even when full of nonsense, they remind 
us that Shakespeare wrote for a plastic stage, that however 
many may be the overtones we now are able to discern in his 
work, his prime appeal was to simple, sensuous ears. With 
characteristic diametricism, Shaw writes on the Stratford 
Bard first with his left hand and then with his right: 


There are moments when one asks despairingly why our 
stage should ever have been cursed with this “immortal” 
pilferer of other men’s stories and ideas, with his 
monstrous rhetorical fustian, his unbearable platitudes, 
his pretentious reduction of the subtlest problems of life 
to commonplaces against which a Polytechnic debating 
club would revolt, his incredible unsuggestiveness, his 
sententious combination of ready reflection with com- 
plete intellectual sterility, and his consequent incapacity 
for getting out of the depth of even the most ignorant 
BC CHCeT, canara With the single exception of Homer, 
there is no eminent writer, not even Walter Scott, whom 
I despise so entirely as I despise Shakespeare when I 
measure my mind against his. 

But I am bound to add that I pity the man who cannot 
enjoy Shakespeare. He has outlasted thousands of 
abler thinkers, and will outlast thousands more. His 
gift of telling a story; his enormous power over lan- 
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guage; his humor; his sense of idiosyncratic character; 
and his prodigious fund of that vital energy which is, it 
seems, the true differentiating property behind the facul- 
ties, good, bad, or indifferent, of the man of genius, en- 
able him to entertain us so effectively that the imaginary 
scenes and people he has created have become more real 
to us than our actual life—at least, until our knowledge 
and grip of actual life begins to deepen and glow beyond 
the common. 

Shaw’s drastic but just arraignments of the mutilations of 
the great Elizabethan’s work under the managements of Daly, 
Irving, and Tree ought not to go unheralded if, by quoting 
them, a new generation can be persuaded to cast the plays in 
simple vestures: neither Shakespeare’s golden rhetoric nor 
his clap-trap needs gilding. Perhaps it is sacrilege to term 
Daly’s earnest efforts ‘‘fricassees of Shakespeare,” but, match- 
ing his offense is honorable! 


The piece founded by Augustin Daly on Shakespeare’s 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” is not exactly a comic 
opera, though there is plenty of music in it, and not ex- 
actly a serpentine dance, though it proceeds under a play 
of changing colored lights: it is something more old- 
fashioned than either—to wit, a vaudeville. . . . Of the 
“music let me speak compassionately. After all, it is 
only lately that Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, by playing fif- 
teenth-century music on fifteenth-century instruments, 
has shown us that the age of beauty was true to itself in 
music as in pictures and armor and costume. .... Need- 
less to add, Mr. Daly’s accompaniments are not played 
on lutes and viols, but by the orchestra and a guitar or 
two. In the forest scene the outlaws begin the act by a 
chorus. . . . The wanton absurdity of introducing this 
comic opera convention is presently eclipsed by a thun- 
derstorm, immediately after which Valentine enters and 
delivers his speech sitting down on a bank of moss, as an 
outlaw in tights naturally would do after a shower. 
Such is the effect of many years of theatrical manage- 
ment on the human brain. 

Only Ada Rehan in her prime could sooth the savage critic! 


“Tn Shakespeare (what Mr. Daly leaves of him) she was and 
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is irresistible; at Islington on Monday she made me cry 
faster than Mr. Daly made me swear.” Beerbohm ‘Tree 
emerges from the Shakespeare-Shavian set-to more battered 
than Mr. Daly. When Tree played Julius Caesar—‘that 
crafty stage job, the most splendidly written political melo- 
drama we possess”—‘His memory failed him as usual; and 
a good deal of the technical part of his work was botched 
and haphazard, like all Shakespearean work nowadays... . 
without oratory, without style, without specialized vocal train- 
ing, without any practice worth mentioning, his company 
assaulted the play with cheerful self-sufficiency, and gained 
great glory by the extent to which, as a masterpiece of the 
playwright’s trade, it played itself. Some small successes were 
not lacking, Caesar’s nose was good .. . .” Irving’s remark- 
able power was not unappreciated by Shaw, but he, too, was 
drubbed severely and just for his Shakespearean sea-changes. 


In a true republic of art Sir Henry Irving would ere this 
have expiated his acting versions on the scaffold. He 
does not merely cut plays: he disembowels them. In 
Cymbeline he has quite surpassed himself by extirpating 
the antiphonal third verse of the famous dirge. A man 
who would do that would do anything—cut the coda 
out of the first movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, or shorten one of Velasquez’s Phillips into a kitcat 
to fit over his drawing-room mantelpiece . . . This cu- 
rious want of connoisseurship in literature would disable 
Sir Henry Irving seriously if he were an interpretive 
actor. But it is, happily, the fault of a great quality— 
the creative quality. 


Our critic was not chary of praise for the efforts of the actor- 
managers of his day who were working to develop beautiful 
and effective scenic backgrounds, but to him always the play 
was of paramount importance. On the occasion of Sir 
Henry Irving’s production of the pot-pourri concocted by 
Comyns Carr and called King Arthur, Shaw wrote: : 


When I was young, the banquets on the stage were made 
by the property man; the scene-painter built the rooms; 
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the costumer made the dresses; the armor was made ap- 
parently by dipping the legs of the knights in a solution 
of salt of spangles and precipitating the metal on their 
calves by some electro-process. Since then we have seen 
great changes. Real walls, ceilings, and doors are made 
by real carpenters; real tailors and dressmakers clothe 
thexperformers<... . All that remains is to get a real 
poet to write the verse . . . Comyns Carr knows that 
Burne-Jones has made himself the greatest among Eng- 
lish decorative painters by picking up the tradition of his 
art where Lippi left it. And he knows how much simple 
noble beauty of Romanesque architecture, what touching 
loveliness and delicate splendor of fifteenth-century Ital- 
ian dresses and armor, what blue from the hills round 
Florence and what sunset gloom deepening into splendid 
black shadow from the horizons of Giorgione will be 
recognized with delight on the stage if they be well 
counterfeited there..... In Mr. Irving’s theatre, with 
Burne-Jones to design for him, and Harker and Hawes 
Craven to paint for him, and Malory and Tennyson and 
many another on his book-shelves, he has put his hand 
cleverly on a ready-made success, and tested the joys of 
victory without the terror of battle . . . But how am I 
to praise this deed when my own art, the art of litera- 
ture, is left shabby and ashamed amid the triumphs of 
the art of the painter and the actor? I sometimes won- 
der where Mr. Irving will go to when he dies 


Shaw, eager to promote modern realistic drama, begrudged 
the waste of all the splendid stage-women of his time in plays 
where they postured prettily, but where the deep waters of 
their emotional powers were not tapped. 


Miss Ellen Terry, a born actress of real women’s parts 
is condemned to figure as a mere artist’s model in cos- 
tuinverplayse. . . - It is pathetic to see her snatching at 
some fleeting touch of nature in her part, and playing 
it not only to perfection, but often with a parting caress 
that brings it beyond that for an instant as she relin- 
quishes it, very loth, and passes on to the next length of 
arid sham-feminine twaddle in blank verse, which she 
pumps out in little rhythmic strokes in a desperate and 
all too obvious effort to make music of it. I should 
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prove myself void of the true critic’s passion if I could 
pass with polite commonplace over what seems to me a 
heartless waste of an exquisite talent. 
Such comment has added interest when we recall the lovely 
Lady Cecily, Miss Terry, after long years, invoked from 
Shaw’s own Brassbound’s Conversion. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Stella to our duodecimo edition of 
Swift, was another talent Shaw lamented over when she flour- 
ished in Sardoodledom. When she played Fedora, Shaw re- 
marked, “It is greatly to her credit that, bad as the play was, 
her acting was worse.” Alternately he scolded and adored 
her. She essayed Rita in Ibsen’s Little Eyolf, after Miss 
Achurch had set the part forth in sombre, tragic bodiment: 
“Mrs. Campbell succeeded wonderfully in eliminating all un- 
pleasantness from the play . . . how nicely she took the drown- 
ing of the child! Just a pretty waving of the fingers, a mod- 
erate scream as if she had very nearly walked on a tin tack, 
and it was all over, without tears, without pain.” However, 
when she appears in an unimportant play, For The Crown, 
after refusing to appear in Henry Jones’s Michael, Shaw’s 
joy at her return to the stage is lyrical: 

You will tell me, no doubt, that Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
cannot act. Who said she could?—who wants her to 
act ?—who cares twopence whether she possesses that or 
any other second-rate accomplishment? On the highest 
plane one does not act, one is. Go and see her move, 
stand, speak, look, kneel—go and breathe the magic 
atmosphere that is created by the grace of all these 
deeds; and then talk to me about acting, forsooth! 
But she offends his sensitive ear. Again, his early analysis 
gains interest; long after he had inveighed against her faulty 
diction, she played incomparably the dialetic Flower-girl in 
his Pygmalion: 


Even her diction is technically defective. In order to 
secure refinement of tone, she articulates with the tip of 
her tongue against her front teeth as much as possible 
... +1 am only moderately pedantic in this matter, and 
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do not object at all to Mrs. Campbell’s saying ‘For- 
gimme for ‘Forgive me,” or the traditional and ugly 
Be’t so” for the correct and pretty “Be it so;” but I 
protest against “‘hatrid”’ and “‘disseived” . . . I make no 
apology for going into these details; for stage usage 
is one of our few standards of diction; and it is rather 
alarming to hear the extent to which our younger 
actresses are left to pick up the stage trick of speech 
without in the least understanding the phonetic part of it. 
All of which attests Shaw’s ancientry! Perhaps it is well he 
comes not to America, which he already hates: what bomb 
would he loose, were his ears assaulted by the tremors and 
burrs of our juvenility! 


Enough, surely, has been recorded here, to challenge the 
popular fallacy that Mr. Shaw is a man without feeling, that 
he is merely a purveyor of formalized ideas. His mind is 
passionate; he revels in emotions; he is grateful for a dark- 
ened theatre at a performance of Olivia, for he ‘“‘drowned the 
Lyceum carpet with tears!” Warmths hardly to be expected 
from the artificer of the Shavian Creed rise from these pages. 
Nor is he here a defamer of all the past. Subtle, practised 
technique delights and satisfies him. Here we find apprecia- 
tion for one aspect of Henry James’s frail dramatic essay, 
Guy Domville: “Line after line comes with such a delicate 
turn and fall that I unhesitatingly challenge any of our pop- 
ular dramatists to write a scene in verse with half the beauty 
of Mr. James’s prose.” And here, too, comes a sympathetic 
defense of Dumas, the Romantic: “Dumas pére was what 
Gounod called Mozart, a summit in art. Nobody ever could 
or did, or will improve on Mozart’s operas; and nobody ever 
could or did or will improve on Dumas’ romances and plays. 
After Dumas you may have Dumas-and-water, or you may 
have, in Balzac, a quite new and different beginning but you 
get nothing above Dumas on his own mountain: he is the 


summit... .” 
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Perhaps the highest expression of Shaw’s artistic sensibil- 
ity is in his modest and beautiful appraisement of Duse’s 
acting: 


The appearance of Duse at Drury Lane on Wednesday 
in “La Femme de Claude,’ is too recent for my judg- 
ment to have recovered from the emotional disturbance 
produced by such an appeal as she made to my passion 
for very fine acting. The furthest extremes of Duse’s 
range as an artist must always remain a secret between 
herself and a few fine observers. I should say without 
qualification that it is the best modern acting I have ever 
seen, were it not that the phrase suggests a larger exper- 
ience of first-rate acting than I possess . . . The extra- 
ordinary richness of her art can only be understood by 
those who have studied the process by which an actress 
is built up. There are years of work, bodily and mental, 
behind every instant of it—work, mind, not mere prac- 
tice and habit. It is the rarity of the gigantic energy 
needed to sustain such work which makes Duse so excep- 
tional; for the work in her case is highly intellectual 
work, and so requires energy of a quality altogether 
superior to the mere head of steam needed to produce 
Bernhardtian explosions with the requisite regularly .. . 
Duse produces the illusion of being infinite in variety of 
beautiful pose and motion. Every idea, every shade of 
thought and mood, expresses itself delicately but vividly 
to the eye ... The charm of Duse’s interpretation of 
the stage poem of Marguerite Gauthier is that it is un- 
speakably touching because it is exquisitely considerate 
that is, exquisitely sympathetic. No physical charm is 
noble as well as beautiful unless it is the expression of a 
moral charm; and it is because Duse’s range includes 
these moral high notes, if I may so express myself, that 
her compass, extending from the depths of a mere preda- 
tory creature like Claude’s wife up to Marguerite 
Gauthier at her kindest or Magda at her bravest, so 
immeasureably dwarfs the poor little octave and a half 
on which Sarah Barnhardt plays such pretty canzonets 
andestitrinpmarches’. . .. 9, < 


That Shaw the quillurgent could so interpret the Woman 
of silence on her art,” is significant, surely, of the soundness 
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of Silence, she “‘who divined our weariness, and set the crown 
and delicacy of Shaw’s first critical intuitions. 


The time came when the critic wearied of the theatre and 
his weekly caterings of the odds and ends from the hoardings. 
He had vigorously defended Ibsen’s sincerities and the 
fresher drama that had been trying to wedge its way through 
the vacuities and posturings of Saradoodledom. It is almost 
impossible to realize that it is little more than twenty-five 
years since the London papers were dubbing Ghosts, ‘An 
open drain . . . Offensive cynicism . . . Literary carrion . 
Ibsen’s melancholy and malodorous world . . . This mass of 
vulgarity, egotism, coarseness, and absurdity . . . A wicked 
nightmare .. . Garbage and offal .. . Noisome corruption... 
As foul and filthy a concoction as has ever been allowed to 
disgrace the boards of an English theatre... .” Recalling 
such phrases, we shall no longer marvel at Shaw’s longing 
for a race of Supermen with whom to pass the time of day! 
The gods favored him! In 1898 he fell from his bicycle and 
received injuries which necessitated a vacation from critical 
writing and the submergence of his sanely critical self in an 
etherized whirlpool, from which, indeed, he seems not en- 
tirely to have withdrawn. I turn, reluctantly, from the 
charm of his criticisms: they are a mine of keen dramaturgic 
comment. 


IV: 


Before he closed the record of his Dramatic Opinions, he 
had published two volumes, Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant. 
There followed a series of brilliant pieces: The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple, Caesar and Cleopatra, You Never Can Tell, Captain 
Brassbround’s Conversion, and his superabundint Man and 
Superman. In 1904 he made his only notable: contribution 
to the Irish Theatre, John Bull’s Other Island. With a cer- 
tain old-maidish dogmatism, he then very seriously settled 
to the business of scolding his world: Major Barbara, the 
maladroit Doctor’s Dilemma, the joyously absurd Getting 
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Married, the ill-judged Misalliance, scattere1 gobbets of un- 
leavened social doctrine in the theatre and in the press. It 
was during this period that Shaw definitely announced him- 
self as a preacher by trade, a playwright only for convenience. 
In the famous “Rejected Statement”’ published in the preface 
to Blanco Posnet, he jocosely set himself straight in the eyes 
of the Censorship Committee, before whom’ he had been 
haled, incidentally revealing a sober intention under his rail- 
lery: 


I am by profession a playwright . . . I am not an ordinary 
playwright in general practice. I am a specialist in im- 
moral and heretical plays. | My reputation has been 
gained by my persistent struggle to force the public to 
reconsider its morals. In particular, I regard much 
current morality as to economic and sexual relations as 
disastrously wrong; and I regard certain doctrines of 
the Christian religion as understood in England to-day 
with abhorrence. I write plays with the deliberate ob- 
ject of converting the nation to my opinions in these 
matters. I have no other effectual incentive to write 
plays, as I am not dependent on the theatre for my liveli- 
hood. If I were prevented from producing immoral 
and heretical plays, I should cease to write for the thea- 
tre, and propagate my views from the platform and 
through books. 


Invigorated, no doubt, by this and other explosions, Shaw 
wrote three merry pieces, Fanny’s First Play, Androcles and 
the Lion, and Pygmalion, somewhat in the tone and with the 
verve of his earlier successors. With Fanny’s First Play, in 
1911, he won his first substantial English popularity. And 
then the world went mad, and Mr. Shaw, neatly avoiding any 
definite identification with the English people whose hospital- 
ity he had so long shared, neatly dubbed the race meddlers 
and muddlers. Of Shaw and his fulminations on the war 
it is a charity not to speak. When the war ceased, sad, 
embittered, but with characteristic Olympian condescension, 
he put forth the false and dangerous generalizations of 
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Heartbreak House and the inchoate vagaries of Back to 
Methuselah. 


Consideration of Shaw’s plays must wait for ampler space 
than here remains. No words could better plumb them, I 
believe, than a paraphrase of Shaw’s own judgment on his 
béte noire, Shakespeare: 


I pity the man who cannot enjoy Shaw. He will outlast 
a thousand abler thinkers. His gift for telling a story; 
his marked power over language; his wit; his sense of 
histrionic character; and his prodigious fund of vital 
energy, enable him to entertain us,—at least until our 
knowledge and grip of actual life begins to deepen and 
glow beyond the common. 

When this last desideratum occurs, we shall not be able 
to applaud any social commentary, which, like Shaw’s, damns 
social institutions, professions, and human beings in whole- 
sale lots; which debases, even while it seems to hold precious, 
the instinctive gropings of men toward spiritual significances. 
The time is past when we may rank Shaw’s good intentions, 
his millennial dreams, an accomplishment. Childishly, with 
the narrow view which childish people immemorially have 
held, he preaches the pathetic conviction that material well- 
being brings spiritual vigor, even while he protests that spir- 
itual vigor is not to be gained solely through well-being. His 
declamations too often lack proportion, balance, wisdom. 
To rout quackery, he condemns the entire medical fraternity; 
to castigate selfish mothers and fathers, he flouts all fam- 
ilies; to expose the satyr, the boor, the brute, he assails all 
marriages; to cleanse the courts, he insults all judges; to 
stop wars, he belittles all soldiers; to punish chicanery, he 
derides all governments; to attack greed, he suspects all busi- 
ness; to challenge hypocrisy, he slurs all orthodoxy; to banish 
superstition, he impeaches simple faith; to conquer lust, he 
denies love; exalting himself, he dwarfs his peers and his 
betters. We lose in a fog, of verbiage, peevish negations, 
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and false implications, the poet who so finely appraised Duse, 
who wrought the clear satire of Pygmalion, the mystic over- 
tones of John Bull’s Other Island, the sparkle, the beauty, the 
tense dialogue, the utter absurdity, of Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Such a one might have brought the clear-eyed gods down to 
humanity, to interpret, not bully, life. His ambition, or his 
bad taste, has mocked his good wit: he has yearned to mount, 
to climb the sky, to rival Zeus, to hurl, himself, the thunder- 
bolts! 


The flood of his quillurgence, full of sound and fury, 
breaks upon our ears, signifying, at most, a tempest in an 
ink-bottle, not a turmoil in the universe. Fortunately, when 
the inky storm subsides, we have the fresh, clean air of a few 
fine plays for our easement and delight. 


ACCEPTANCE 


By AGNEs CoRNELL 


And if the wall 

Be blank 

The stars gone out, 

So be it— 

“T am no better than my fathers.” 


THE PLACE OF THOUGHT IN POETRY 


BY J. E. TURNER 


In attempting an analysis, some little time ago, of the essen- 
tial nature of Poetry,* I advanced the view that what 
“makes great Poetry is profound Reality—or what is the 
same thing for our finite minds—profound thought, radiant 
in perfect beauty;” and while I felt that this principle, so far 
as it involves the elements of reality and beauty, is incontest- 
ably true, I could not avoid the suspicion that the inclusion of 
thought, as a factor equally necessary with these, must seem 
questionable and foreign to some of the most strongly marked 
tendencies of the mind of our day. In what sense, then, can 
we hold that thought is an absolutely essential factor in the 
texture of all great poetry? 

There are always some who believe, in the best interests of 
art or will, of religion or morality, that thinking must be 
looked upon with suspicion and distrust; that to think means 
to lose touch with reality, to wander in the mazes of tortuous 
logic or the desert of the abstract. It is difficult to resist the 
impression that the thinker must be cold and calculating, 
devoid of the milk of human kindness, lacking all healthy 
and cheery absorption in the joy of living; his mind, we 
believe, is essentially analytic, destructive, probing and dis- 
secting, cataloging and labelling, collecting dry and dusty 
specimens instead of relishing the sweet fruits of existence. 
Throughout the long history of religion there can be traced 
the exaltation of faith over reason, of mystical intuition over 
logical understanding. The latter has been exiled altogether 
from the sacred precincts, or only admitted as a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water; permitted perhaps to build the 
altar, but then immediately to withdraw lest it be blinded by 
the descent of the sacred fire. All this, it must at once be 
admitted, makes its powerful appeal to much of what is best 
in human nature, ardent to secure its aims, impatient of all 
delay, always looking for quick results, for tangible evidences 
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of progress, for something—it matters not what—that is at 
least solid and synthetic; and it believes that it finds confirma- 
tion for this attitude in the practical reformer or in the artist 
of genius—in the man, in short, who acts rather than the man 
who merely thinks. 

It is some such view as this that runs—to name only two 
great modern workers, without drawing upon their fore- 
runners in the past—through the philosophy of Bergson and 
of William James; the former with his indictment of the 
intellect as essentially distortive of the true nature of reality, 
and the latter with his apt division of minds into tender and 
tough, and his mockery of the Absolutist who is almost as 
petrified as his own “block universe.” It is reflected again 
in the common belief that anything that can be demonstrably 
proved is hardly worth believing; with its converse that all 
that has value for life and conduct exists in some Heaven of 
its own in whose aether the wings of thought must beat in 
vain. It is again in a similar spirit that religious belief seeks 
to feast itself upon ‘“‘judgments of value,” while it throws to 
reason, like bones to a hungry hound, the bare and rigid “‘judg. 
ments of fact.” 

All this compels the further admission that a point of view 
so very widely held can not be altogether devoid of justifica- 
tion—a justification which is at once found in the obvious 
truth that thought does actually present many of the charac- 
teristics which are regarded as thus detracting from its value. 
Thought—reason—that is, is often beyond question analytic, 
critical, cold and austere; its truth appears to be mechanical, 
to lack all artistic grace of outline and of movement, all the 
creative life and flow which, as Bergson truly insists, is funda- 
mental to concrete reality; it has a certain beauty of its own, 
but it is the beauty of the silent glacier rather than of the sing- 
ing torrent speeding to the sea. And this, as will presently 
become evident, is inevitably essential to the activity of 
thought; it is the mode which it must necessarily take when- 
ever the human mind chooses to adopt this form for its explicit 
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self-expression, self-expansion and self-government. But while 
this is undeniably true, it is very far from being the whole 
truth. To regard it as the complete and final description of 
the nature of thought is to fall into serious error; for it is 
in fact nothing more than the half-truth with which the popu- 
lar conception deceives itself, and on which it contrives, with 
that remarkable ability which ordinary beliefs somehow 
acquire, to keep itself afloat upon the contending currents of 
the ocean of experience. 


For the glacier, after all, is never absolutely eternal and 
unmoving—at least there springs from it the river; and in 
exactly the same way, the ultimate goal and result of thought 
is never mere abstraction. 

The true goal of thought, is always a whole, a totality. 
Reason, at its best and highest, is constructive, synthetic, 
binding element to element, unceasingly expanding and de- 
veloping its material, but never sacrificing its interconnection 
and its unity; always seeking to bridge the chasms which inter- 
rupt its progress, ever working with a sure instinct for cen- 
trality and ordered symmetry. Why then, it will be asked— 
and the question is wholly justified—why must it resort to 
analysis, the abstraction in order to attain this ultimate unity 
and wholeness? ‘To this the answer has already been given 
by implication, in the metaphor of the backwoods. It is 
because the human mind is finite, limited, imperfect, as com- 
pared with the baffling complexity of the universe. We have 
become so accostomed to the advance of knowledge that we 
tend to forget its feeble beginnings as disclosed in the marve- 
lous history of the development of mind. Arising perhaps 
in the dim quasi-consciousness of an Amoeba, it has main- 
tained its flickering ray through the fierce age-long struggles 
of the animal world under the unrelenting despotism of selec- 
tion and survived the stress of savagery and barbarism, until 
it weighs the stars which witnessed its birth and analysis the 
sensitive protoplasm which formed its matrix. It seeks to 
know both itself and the universe which gave it being. Thus, 
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Prometheus-like, it has captured the divine fire—intellect— 
knowledge—thought—its only weapon wherewith to subdue 
to its comprehension the subtle powers which controlled its 
development and which maintain its life. “Ask on,” says 
Emerson, “‘ask on, thou clothed eternity— 


To vision profounder 
Man’s spirit must dive; 
His aye-rolling orb 

At no goal will arrive; 


The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old. 


Through a thousand voices 

Spoke the universal dame; 

“Who telleth one of my meanings, 
Is master of all I am.” 


Even in the most abstract forms of thought this self-trans- 
cending, incessantly constructive activity of reason is plainly 
apparent—in those types which carry their research into a 
sphere the most remote from ordinary life and practice. Let 
us consider any branch of mathematics or of modern logic, 
bristling with symbols and formule comprehensive only to a 
specially trained intellect. Even here, in what seems at first 
sight the most unlikely region of all, the driving impulse 
towards synthesis—towards wholeness—is obviously at work. 
Every school boy recalls how his Geometry, his Algebra, 
rapidly increased in its intricacy and complexity, how one 
theorem after another became the basis for further advance 
in such a way that each was dovetailed into a complex system 
wherein it had its specific place and function. Geometry, for 
example, grows under our eyes more and more concrete— 
William James would surely have said that it passed from 
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“thin” to “thick”; it advances from point to plane, from circle 
to sphere, from surface to solid; joining hands with Algebra 
it evolves into Conics; until finally, after having thus built up 
what the everyday mind regards as an “‘abstract’’ and remote 
world of its own, it suddenly surprises all of us by furnishing, 
to the genius of Einstein, formule which express every phase 
and process in the heavens above and the earth beneath. 

To consider present day logic is but to repeat the narration; 
its most abstract and artificial formule and laws are rooted in 
reality; they are but attempts to disclose and express its funda- 
mental interconnections, the regulative conditions of its inner- 
most constitution, apart from which it would be irresponsive 
to the human mind. But if this is true of thought in these its 
most abstract forms, a fortiori it must also hold of all the 
more concrete sciences; and indeed these are obviously, with 
every advance in knowledge, not only expanding each its own 
boundaries, but still further coming more and more into con- 
tact with their allies. There is indeed but one Truth, one body 
of Knowledge, one Science; ‘“‘sciences” exist only in rela- 
tion to our finite minds and limited faculties. 


From the same standpoint it is possible most satisfactorily 
to evaluate the invasion of the concrete sciences by the more 
abstract—of Biology by Chemistry, of both by Physics, and 
of Physics by the Mathematics of Relativity. Here once 
more we find exhibited, almost universally, that vague mis- 
giving which is aroused by the fancied intrusion of ‘‘mechan- 
ism” and “physical determinism” into the higher ranges of 
reality and experience. But in all this rapid—and indeed 
inevitable—correlation of the diverse categories of our knowl- 
edge there is not the slightest ground for fearing the impend- 
ing destruction of spiritual values. A sane idealism, which 
thoroughly understands its own real character and purpose, 
feels not the faintest hostility towards “mechanism” or “‘deter- 
minism.”’ Rather, on the contrary, it is prepared to welcome 
them, and to accord them their due rank and function within 
its own profounder scheme. Its only demand is that they be 
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logically established—that they rest on an impregnable basis 
of truth and fact—that they correspond, in exactest detail, to 
the process of the real universe. Thus guaranteed, they at 
once become the indispensable basis, and indeed one of the 
most unimpeachable witnesses, for the immanent supremacy 
of Mind—Logos—in the universe. For it is patent, if we will 
but use our eyes to see clearly what lies before them, that spiri- 
tual agencies, even of the highest kind, do not disdain to employ 
‘“mechanisms”, provided only that these are adequate for their 
exalted end and purpose. Music demands its instruments— 
as indeed all art its proper medium in the material world; mod- 
ern civilization would be altogether impossible apart from 
the innumerable mechanical devices by means of which it 
achieves its highest ends; equally does the mind of each of us 
function properly only upon a basis of bodily vigour,* and 
the human body itself—to carry the matter a step further— 
rests for support upon its solid and ‘“‘mechanical’” skeletal 
framework. Life is still life, despite Bio-physics and Bio- 
chemistry; Einstein’s formule express everything, but they 
explain—fundamentally—nothing;** stars and sun remain 
what they were before. And thus does the reason in the spirit 
of man find everywhere a deeper and higher reason in the 
universe. In perhaps more primitive language, man is made 
in the image of God; his finite mind and reason discover them- 
selves as in their nature one with the Infinite. 


If again we approach the subject from a negative stand- 
point, it becomes obvious that emotion and will—those facul- 
ties so frequently pitted against intellect, or regarded as being 
most purely manifested when they are least rational or even 
wholly irrational—become almost valueless apart from their 
basis in reason. So far as volition is concerned, there is, I 


*But this does not imply that mind can never exist se ivi 
S ) y th parate from th 
body. To discuss this possibility would open up too large a field of dicaaten 


**This is in no sense to depreciate Einstein’s work: it is the vi 
. . . . e 
scientists themselves. “Einstein’s theory, though it helps to disco an tehaien 
according to which phenomena occur, cannot lay claim to provide a mechanical 
explanation of them.” Nature, 31 March, 1921, p. 134. 
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think, no question. For there can exist no proper will, no 
volition in the true sense of the term, no choice nor moral 
freedom, except as consequent to a highly evolved ideational 
body of experience. ‘Without reason the will is blind, deaf 
and dumb.’”’* On the other hand, once this intellectual devel- 
opment has occurred, then—but then only—does it become 
possible to discern an adequate ground for the actuality of 
moral freedom as a real, and not merely illusory, factor in the 
nature of man.** If we turn to the emotions, it is equally 
evident that the basal distinction between humanity and mere 
animality consists in the proper control of emotional forces. 
But, apart from the regulative influence of reason, this indis- 
pensable control would be impossible. For volition—the only 
remaining alternative agency—itself requires (as has just been 
remarked) a basis in intellect without which it cannot possi- 
bly develop. Animal emotions are undoubtedly on a lower 
plane than our own; cruder, grosser, far more limited in their 
range and objectives. But, such as they are, they are 
immensely more violent in their activities and their effects on 
the total experience; and the sole factor which distinguishes 
the human from the animal mind, the agency which has both 
elevated and refined human emotion, and which alone can con- 
trol the inherent destructive vehemence of its expression, is 
reason,—thought—intellect; it is only necessary to add that 
“control” involves neither annihilation nor even suppression; 
it simply means subordination and direction to the highest end. 

Thus two main principles result from our consideration of 
the essential character of thought. The first is that reason 
strives for completeness—for that wholeness which is one with 
the nature of reality and which is possible only through its 
fullest comprehension. This totality is never a mere aggre- 
gation or compilation of facts one upon another, but rather the 
living or organic system, wherein each element exercises its 
due function and so maintains and influences the life of the 


*Dean Inge, Faith and its Psychology, p. 157. 
**] may refer to The Genesis of Freedom, Inter Jour. of Ethics, April, 1920. 
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whole; no part is unnecessary, nothing is dead and useless 
matter. We need to be reminded of this truth simply because 
so much of our “thinking” evades its proper task; it travels 
only part of the way and then either halts altogether or strikes 
off in an entirely new direction, as transient interest or shallow 
curiosity dictates and with no reference to earlier results; it 
is, in short, desultory, discursive, unsystematic; like a pioneer 
who wanders onwards at random, never joining his fellows to 
form a settlement. 

The second conclusion is that reason never aims at des- 
potism. It forms, on the contrary, the only basis wherefrom 
true volition can develop, and leaves ample scope for the high- 
est levels of esthetic refinement, with its due emotional 
response; but here again it provides the criterion of excellence 
and purity, both negatively and positively; and this leads us 
to the place of thought in the sphere of poetry. 

Poetry and thought are wedded from the outset by the very 
mode of poetic expression; it lives in terms, words, sentences, 
in a world of meaning and grammar which it must both obey 
and subdue. Every lengthy poem tends to feel these its inher- 
ent conditions as a burden or a handicap, to be overcome per- 
haps only by means of narrative or topical interest. Hence 
—in some degree—the inequality of many great poets; they 
urge Pegasus onwards despite his drooping wings. Poetry 
then is the most intellectual of the arts, as music, though it 
breathes the same atmosphere of sound and measure, is least 
so; and yet one of our ablest English critics has said that 
‘Wagner had by instinct the desire for flawless logic in music.” 
This is a most suggestive utterance; few of us ever associate 
logic with music; nor can we understand its meaning unless 
we realize that both cultures inherently aim at the creation of 
wholes, of finished productions free from redundancy and 
irrelevance. 

But this in itself does not necessitate that the highest poetry 
must express profound thought; for many word-sequences 
have a beauty of pure sound, akin to that of music, which con- 
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stitutes one untranslatable element in the poetry of every lan- 
guage :— 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea. 

And troubled the gold gateways of the stars. 

Splendors, and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 

Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays. 

Mournful Oenone, wandering forlorn. 


“A great multitude which no man could number,” in all of 
which we find inalienable beauty. And in all great poetry this 
becomes indissolubly allied with the sister element of thought, 
under that unique form determined by the nature of poetic 
expression itself. What that form is can be apprehended only 
by recalling the ultimate purpose of thought—the attainment 
Of a wholeness which is, in its truest essence, one with the 
wholeness of reality. Such totality may be achieved in two 
ways which differ more in appearance than in actuality. It 
may be constructed piecemeal as it were, by the patient labors 
of the scientific or the philosophical investigator; or it may be 
grasped, in its main outlines, as one complete idea which there- 
upon irresistibly evolves of itself the expression of its subord- 
inate—though never superfluous—constituent factors and 
aspects. Such institutions are by no means confined exclusively 
to the poets; scientist, mystic, philosopher—each may perceive 
the goal of his endeavors revealed to him in a sudden flash, as 
though the energy of his striving had burst at last some long 
standing barrier. ‘The casual processes may go on in the sub- 
conscious or even the unconscious mind; but the result is always 
one and the same—the grasp of reality, its apprehension as 
an organic system with element related to element, each dis- 
tinct yet merged in the overshadowing and inclusive Whole :-— 

All blent in one yet each one manifest. 


This is what the great poem gives us—a revelation of 
reality under some one of its infinite modes; and reality, thus 
passing through the mind to verbal expression, must take the 
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form of thought, of ideas, of reason. Thus mind and reality 
are not two, but one; and if we demand still further explana- 
tion, we may say that in and through the poet’s mind the whole 
is expressing and comprehending itself. 


Francis Thompson, in his essay on Shelley—that splendid 
prose tribute paid by one great poet to his fellow—says that 
“his thoughts scorch through all the folds of expression.” 
This is in the highest degree suggestive. For neither Thomp- 
son nor Shelley can be called intellectual poets; and Shelley 
himself sings in 4 donais— 

When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 
And love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there. 


Here we touch the essential difficulty—‘the folds of 
expression.” So glorious are these, so rich and precious, that 
they overpower the mind; we can not penetrate to the reality 
they veil even while they reveal it. And yet what sustains the 
folds—their soul of which they are the body—is innermost 
reality, uttering itself at once as reason and beauty. 


Once more the simile of the pioneer may help us. A sonnet 
of Keats enshrines an event of immortal interest. The 
explorer has travelled far, but there is still one last height to 
surmount; and from its summit the reward of his labor greets 
him. So it is with the great poet; he is ever on the mountain 
top— 

Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
An Appeal for Unity in Science 


Howard R. Moore, in the October number of The Monist appeals 
for the unification or synthesis of the scientific disciplines. It is time 
we think when more attention should be paid to the relation which 
biology bears to physics and both to chemistry and all to each other. 
But can this unity be achieved in the way he desires? He rejoices that 
the religious view has been forced out of consideration, that psychology 
has gotten rid of the soul and that it is now generally recognized that 
nothing exists which cannot be put in terms of matter and motion. 
Thus the distressing elements in the problem of “unity” have all been 
removed. Materialism and mechanism are wedded, all rivals having 
been killed, and it is presumed they will live happily forever here- 
after. All of which is a case of superficial acceptance of what one 
wishes to believe. No attempt at unity can really stand which unifies 
by ignoring the disagreeable facts. 

If one desires a brilliant and convincing refutation of Moore’s posi- 
tion, he should turn to the Harvard Theological Review for October 
and read James Bissett Pratt on Natural Religion: Consciousness and 
its Implication. Doctor Pratt analyzes the naturalistic position and 
shows that it grows out of a fear of recognizing consciousness as 
different in kind from matter and not to be identified with its objects. 
It will of course, appear to the observer that this fear springs from a 
determination on the part of naturalism to claim the whole field of ex- 
planation. It cannot permanently lay claim to the scientific mood and 
must eventually be displaced by a broader and more tolerant view. 

To those who appreciated the value of the work of Bosanquet as an 
offset to a very prevailing materialism and naturalism, the article of 
C. C. J. Webb in the October Hibbert Journal will be especially wel- 
come. He there treats Bosanquet’s philosophy of religion in such a way 
as to disclose the ruling motives which underlay the work of that great 
thinker. Here we have the problem of unity raised once more but from 
the standpoint of an idealistic monist. As such Bosanquet was partic- 
ularly uncompromising. ‘The personalist would stand of course, with 
Pratt between the two in the position of dualism and, from the stand- 
point of freedom, of pluralism. 

One should turn next, perhaps, to the article by Hocking, in the 
Journal of Religion for November, entitled Illicit Naturalizing of Re- 
ligion, which is the Dudleian Lecture at Harvard for 1920 as that of 
Pratt is the Dudleian Lecture for 1923. The author shows how, under 
the dominance of natural science, the modern age has attempted in its 
effort for unity to naturalize all its theological conceptions. In doing 
this he claims it has overlooked the fact of religion which makes it for- 
ever incomputable in scientific terms. What I need in moral self-de- 
termination is just that which religion has power to give, the break- 
ing up of the determinism of mood and feeling, which will provide me 
the means of higher self-realization which comes to me through rever- 
ence and worship. Thus he finds a certain type of dualism, or double 
mindedness not only possible but salutary. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
The Confession of a Traitor 


The temptress to treason was, of course, Brown Bonnet herself. 
“Don’t you wish you were walking through Chaney’s Woods today?” 
That was treason to California. But what was one to say or think! 
For that particular day would have found Chaney’s Woods one riot 
of gold—golden roof overhead, golden carpet under foot. For good 
measure the flaming scarlet of sumach and oak and the deep blue of 
New England October skies. To penetrate the glades would mean 
sequestration in some wild vine bower with the grapes hanging in pur- 
ple clusters beside a winding brook as sweet and cool as that which 
the prophet described as gladdening the city of God. There was a 
time when the great Hebrew warrior in the stress of campaign longed 
for one little draught from the well of his childhood. Was it because 
there were no springs where he then was? I think not. It was be- 
cause, with the draught to cool his parched throat, there was needed 
further draught from the fountain of memory. Life is great, not 
principally by its achievements, but by its memories and the two must 
be in keeping if there is to be peace in the soul. One turns away 
from the bluest skies, the most magical mountains and the most pleas- 
ing prospects to drink again from the well of memory. Blessed shall 
he be who can joyfully mingle the two, for to recall the past is treason 
only to those who do not see life as a whole. It is man who makes 
great his world and the fairest scene lacks something of beauty until 
it is associated with the pains of human endeavor. They tell us that 
for sheer beauty the Canadian Rockies outshine the Alps. Perhaps 
some day that may be true. But in the Alps is the Lion of Lucerne 
which typifies the difference between them. 

From the army camp one could see the Juras and there were many 
mountains more inspiring; but morning and evening one’s eyes turned 
toward them with longing because of the human interest with which 
they had been invested. But what of Chaney’s Woods? Qh yes! It 
seems that David turned his memory to great account for the tasks 
before him by refusing to drink of what had been won at too great 
a sacrifice. The value of memory is that it shall reconsecrate the pres- 
ent. I, too, turn down the cup. 


Kipling as Lord Rector 


Rudyard Kipling has succeeded Sir James Barrie as Lord Rector 
of the ancient University of St. Andrews in Scotland. His Rectorial 
Address, one of the main things connected with the three years’ tenure 
of office, was delivered in St. Andrews on October 10th, before a 
large and delighted audience. Beside him on the platform was his 
cousin, the Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, who was honored on 
the occasion with a doctorate of laws. Beginning in a somewhat cyni- 
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cal way on the lying propensities of the earliest type of man, from 
which the type has progressed, Kipling insisted today on the need of 
independence, considering that the appeal would not fail of response 
among young Scots. Since the Great War, one-sixth of the area 
affected has passed bodily out of civilization; and much of the re- 
mainder appears to be divided, with no consciousness of sin, between 
an earnest intention to make earth hell as soon as possible, and an 
equally earnest intention, with no consciousness of presumption, to 
make it heaven on or before the same date. . . The broad and imme- 
diate result is that . . . the power of the tribe over the individual 
has become more extended, particular, pontifical, and—using the word 
in both senses—impertinent, than it has been for many generations. 
Now, therefore, was the time to stand up for Robert Burn’s “glorious 
privilege of being independent.” 


J. M.D. 
The Function of the Historical Tale 


A writer whose recent book of essays is reviewed elsewhere in our 
columns, Horace J. Bridges, takes issue with Leslie Stephen, in his 
estimate of George Eliot’s Romola. In his study of George Eliot in 
the English Men of Letters Series, Stephen smiles at her attempt, by 
occasional visits to Florence and study of its history and literature, 
to catch the idiom of its life in the fifteenth century. As well might 
an Italian lady, by flying visits to London, catch the idiom of the 
contemporary cockney and render it worthily in literature! Bridges 
declares that such limitations would make all historical fiction im- 
possible; “for there are—in the Bible and elsewhere—historical’ tales 
which, if unhistorical of the periods with which they purport to deal, 
have the more serviceable merit of being soundly historical of the time 
in which they were written, and of those elements of humanity which 
do not change with time.” This is well put. 


And he rightly asserts that the value of Romola does not depend 
on the possibility of reproducing the consciousness of fifteenth century 
Florentines as it was to them. Its true object is the “breaking strain 
of a man under temptation,”—an affair not dependent on country or 
period. 


J. M. D. 


Along the Bookshelf 


A Cynic’s War on Cynicism 
HUMAN NATURE AND CONDUCT, by Jonn Dewey. Henry 
Holt, N. Y. Pp. vii-336. a 

Is there a serenity in philosophy which comes of years and insight, a 
growing calm which comes of a profounder grasp of the unity of man 
and his world? Perhaps there is to those whose philosophy reaches 
to the lower strata of explanation and is fundamentally optimistic. 
Dr. Dewey’s latest work on Human Nature and Conduct can hardly 
claim to have reached to such a calm. On the other hand it seems to 
show the petulance and cynicism of disappointment. 

The significant thing is the attempt which Dewey makes to undo the 
theological cynicism represented in the doctrine of the total depravity 
of human nature, by falling into a scientific cynicism which by a gen- 
eral denial of freedom makes impossible all human betterment. Of 
course he never states the case for improvement in this bold way, but 
an analytic mind could force him to the avowal at any point in his 
argument. After many hard words at the theologians, the Puritans, 
the reformers, and the religious prigs in the course of which he de- 
claims on the essential goodness and blessedness of human nature he 
rules out of the problem of human nature all religious and moral forces 
as in the main more of a detriment than a help to social progress. 

Morality he declares to be “natural” in the sense that it has not 
to be sought, but just “is.” All morality that represents striving is 
dismissed as merely conventional and he adds the sting of hypocritical. 
Here he overlooks the fact that struggle does not make any human 
value unnatural, nor that more “natural” which we have without 
effort. Education might be cited as one of these values, which comes 
with work. Learning represents struggle, and so does morality, and 
neither heredity nor environment has power to bestow these without 
the effort of the individual will. 

Having dismissed religion with high-handed contempt as being en- 
tirely inadequate to deal with social and ethical progress, how does 
the author plan to meet the problem of social progress? How is char- 
acter to be changed? Everyone who is conversant with Dr. Dewey’s 
former writings is prepared with the answer: 


“We change character from worse to better only by changing 
conditions. * * * * no amount of preaching good will or the 
golden rule, or cultivation of sentiment, love and equity will ac- 
complish the results.”’ 

Here we have the full-blown assumption that there is no free-self 
dictating the moral activities. We are and can be only as moral as 
our environment will permit. But with no freedom it is impossible 
for him to say how. environment is going to get changed except by some 
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cataclysm of nature. Yet he seems to assume the possibility of our be- 
ing so untrue to what nature has made us that we can provide a bet- 
ter environment for the young than has been provided for us, and so 
the race is to get ahead somehow. If human nature is already blessed 
why should we want to get ahead, or what could we possibly mean 
by progress? Furthermore, what gives us the desire to help the ris- 
Ing generation to new moral achievement since there is to be no culti- 
vation of sentiments of love and good will? 

The pitv of the whole attempt is that mingled with many half- 
truths, and shallow divagations on society, there is enough of truth 
and insight to please many who do not think for themselves, but 
float rather upon an overcredulous sea of assertion. 

Dr. Dewey’s criticisms of false religion, conventional morality, 
wrong social theory, unjustified psychology and perverted educational 
methods are well taken and hit at the heart of much that is faulty 
in modern social thinking, but he leaves his thoughtful reader in 
greater confusion than that with which he began, because the reme- 
dies suggested are vaguely and hopelessly inadequate. Wherein they 
are at all constructive they are at war with the author’s own funda- 
mental assumptions. If it were not captious and ungracious one 
would be tempted to add that Dr. Dewey has succeeded in finding 
himself at war with nearly all the opinions of his age, and particu- 
larly does he feel himself at outs with organized religion, so that he 
is utterly unable to fairly evaluate it as a moral force or to assume its 
existence in any but the perverted form, which he sets before us out 
of his academic imagination in order to lampoon it. A real apprecia- 
tion of “human nature” would have led him to a higher estimate of one 
of the enduring human values, namely, religion. 


Magic, Mother of Science 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH, a study in magic and religion, by Sir 
James GeorcEe Frazer. Macmillan, New York. Pp. xiv-752. 

A HISTORY OF MAGIC AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, 
during the first thirteen centuries of our era, by LYNN THoRN- 
DIKE. Macmillan, New York. Vol. I, pp. xi-835. Vol. II, pp. 
vi-1036. 

Primarily aimed to solve the problem of the succession of the 
priesthood of Diana at Aricia and intended to be completed in two 
volumes, Sir James Frazer’s Golden Bough has expanded to twelve 
and has become the classical authority on the relation of magic and 
religion. Many students will, therefore, welcome the abridgement 
which now comes to us in a single volume. It will prove of great 
usefulness for the scholar’s desk, and as a reference work, where it is 
not desired that collateral should be exhaustive. In the main the ma- 
terial is the same, and when one desires the authorities these can 
easily be found by reference to the larger work. There is little doubt 
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that many have been kept from the reading by the formidability of 
the dozen voluminous volumes, who will now gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity of owning for themselves and reading the single 
volume. The painstaking research of the author will stand for many 
years, perhaps for generations to come, in spite of its allegiance to 
scientific dogmatisms that will eventually pass away. We believe that 
Sir James, in endeavoring to establish the origins of religion in magic, 
has overlooked the deeper sources from which both religion and magic 
flow. Both religion and magic spring from instinctive human desires. 
One does not grow from the other, but one is the expression or mani- 
festation of the human instinct for reverence and the other for ex- 
planation. 

This relation is clearly brought out in Thorndike’s truly monu- 
mental work on Magic and Experimental Science. This work is a 
worthy supplement to that of Frazer, and we predict that within its 
field it will come to fill as great a place as the former. Dr. Thorn- 
dike shows the relation of magic to the growth of science during the 
first thirteen centuries of the Christian Era. Both the main and sec- 
ondary thinkers of this period, Christian and Moslem, are given care- 
ful consideration and their works are painstakingly culled for all that 
has bearing upon the subject. Thus is brought together a body of 
material which we believe has never been so well and so fully assem- 
bled before. Students will find the accompanying bibliographical 
notes invaluable. 

We have frequently been told that religion is the product of magic. 
What if it should be discovered that science is her child! Yet this is 
exactly the thesis which Thorndike sets himself out to maintain. 
In doing it he calls for a reappraisal of the earlier marches of human 
knowledge. There is coming a remarkable revulsion of feeling toward 
the men of the Middle Ages, and Thorndike, along with DeWulf 
and others, is leading the way to a better appreciation of a period 
which has no mean part to play in human progress. ‘The relation of 
science to magic is plainly stated by the author. 

“Our material has conclusively shown that the history of 
magic is bound up with the history of science, as well as with 
folk-lore, primitive culture, and the history of religion. © 4 ne 
Modern science cannot exempt itself from its own theory of evo- 
lution, as Julius Firmicus exempted the Roman emperor from 
the rule of the stars. Science did not come down from above nor 
invade from without. It grew up in the very midst of supersti- 
tion and mental anarchy, just as the states of modern Europe 
had their beginning in feudal society.” 

The author then proceeds to ask: 

“Are qa other sides of our life and thought today where 
Pal 1 lingers and no such march as that of modern natural 

perimental science has been begun or progressed so far? 
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We fear that there are. One can well imagine that a future age 
may regard much of the learning even of our time as almost as 
futile, superstitious, fantastic in method, and irrelevant to the 
ends sought, as were primitive man’s methods of producing rain, 
Egyptian amulets to cure disease, or medieval blood-letting ac- 
cording to the phases of the moon. Ptolemy believed in astrology, 
but how many archaeologists and philologists and students of 
early religion and mythology and folk-lore there are who fail to 
observe his great law that one should always adopt the simplest 
possible hypothesis consistent with the observed facts. How 
some ransack the latest and remotest sources for some one brief 
annotation by a scholiast that may support some ingenious theory 
concerning the earliest origins of a language, a cult, or a deity,— 
which theory has often only this to recommend it, that no one 
has ever thought of it before. * * * * How many historical general- 
izations, which originated in superficial association of ideas on 
no sounder a basis than that supposed by some to lie behind magic, 
are not only still current, but are glibly and unquestionably as- 
sumed as themselves a basis for what might otherwise be consid- 
ered truly scientific investigation of more detailed and less im- 
portant points.” 

To some 4 History of Magic and Experimental Science will form 
the convenient guide to completer studies of the original sources and 
the inspiration of the solution of new problems. Many who have not 
the research interest will find it miost readable and will gain from it 
wide vistas of valuable knowledge without the painful research neces- 
sary to its author. A veritable mine of suggestive material is thus 
opened up in a comprehensive and comprehensible way. It is invaluable 
to any philosophical or scientific library. F. 


A Great Latin Epistolarian 


LES EPISTRES DE SENEQUE. Nouvelle traduction par feu. 
M. PintreL. Reveué et imprimée par les soins de M. DE LA Fon- 
TAINE. A Lyon chez Henri Lardanchet, Rue Président-Carnot, 
No. 10. 

SENECA THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS MODERN MES- 
SAGE, by RicHarp Morr GummMere. Boston, Marshall Jones. 

SENECA AND ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY, by F. L. Lucas. 
Cambridge: University Press. 

Towards the middle of 1913 the Paris Temps asked the leading in- 
tellectuals of France which would be the three books they would keep 
if their choice were limited to that number. ‘The reply of Maurice 
Maeterlinck created considerable surprise in European literary circles 
chiefly because one of the works which he mentioned had become quite 
forgotten,—a French version of the letters of Seneca to Lucilius, 
translated by Antoine Pintrel, a native of Champagne, who lived in 
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the seventeenth century, and was the cousin and friend of La Fontaine. 
The fabulist even touched up the manuscript, “which,” says Maeter- 
linck, ‘“‘was written in the clearest, most direct, happiest, the most 
virilly rhythmic and the most palatable French that | know of; for 
when you have tasted a few pages of it, you are always eager to have 
more.” 

Pintrel died in 1680, leaving his manuscript to La Fontaine with 
the mission to print it, which the latter did a few months later through 
Claude Barbin, one of the leading publishers of the epoch, a sort of 
John Murray, who, along with Denis Thierry of the same ilk, brought 
out the first editions of Racine, Moliere, La Rochefoucault, Boileau 
and Fenélon. He was also La Fontaine’s publisher; so it was very 
natural for the latter to turn to him for the printing of Pintrel’s book, 
and, which is not always the case under these circumstances, the former 
does not seem to have lost in the end by the operation. It was only 
natural, too, that La Fontaine should act as the literary executor of 
his cousin, who had been the gentle critic of the young poet’s earliest 
effusions and the wise guide in his readings. 


But as the two octavo volumes were issued anonymously, they did 
not at first sell well; whereupon the shrewd Barbin got out in 1684 
what he called on the title page ‘‘a second edition,” now giving the 
names of Pintrel and La Fontaine as the joint authors, which was 
all there was new about the edition. Then the work went “like hot 
cakes,”’—fut alors rapidement épuisée, M. Lardanchet, the publisher 
of the present edition, informs me, which shows that the reading pub- 
lic some two centuries and a half ago did not differ essentially from 
that of today in the matters of the importance of a name in order to pro- 
duce a “‘best seller.” 


Before getting out this second edition, the energetic Barbin called 
in the help of some of his fellow publishers, and, just as is done today 
by London and New York houses, he suppressed his own name and 
address,—a picturesque part of the book-trade in those times: sur le 
second Perron de la Sainte Chappelle du Palais, and replaced them 
by the name and address of two neighbors: Louis Belaire, au second 
Pilier de la Grand’ Salle du Palais, au Grand César, and Charles 
Osmont, dans la grande salle du Palais, du coté de la Cour des 
Aydes, a V'Ecu de France. This “Sainte Chappelle” is that jewel of 
Gothic architecture in the Isle de la Cité, of the Paris of today, near 
the city court house, or Palais de Justice, around which edifices were 
grouped the publishers and booksellers of Louis XIV’s time. 

As M. Lardanchet’s attention was called to this work by the Temps 
article, it would have been quite natural for him to turn to Maeter- 
linck for a preface to this new edition. But this is not the reason 
why we have a very interesting introduction of some twenty pages 
printed separately but in the same type, form and paper as the ira 
volumes, and so can be easily bound with the first of these, especially 
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as no pagination is given to it. ‘This contribution of mine,’’ Maeter- 
linck writes me, “‘is printed apart because it was first asked of me by 
the Paris publisher, Carrington, who, before Lardanchet had the idea, 
intended to bring out these letters to Lucilius. But before he could do 
so, he was stricken blind, and in consequence retired from business, 
while Lardanchet did not hear of the existence of my introduction until 
the volumes of letters were printed and bound, so that it was necessary 
to print the introduction separately.”’ Like the volumes, this introduction 
is issued in a limited edition,—1,400 copies on tinted verge d’Arches, 
one hundred on van Gelder Dutch vellum, and fifty copies, not on 
sale, numbered, Roman fashion, from I to L. I owe my copy to Maet- 
erlinck himself. ‘The text is a development of his Temps letter, and 
offers a judicious study, biographical and critical, of Seneca and his 
writings, especially of these letters to Lucilius, and ends with an ex- 
amination of French translations in general, when Pintrel comes in for 
the very highest praise, as we have already seen. 


As regards the life and character of the much-abused Seneca, 
Maeterlinck rather sides with one of the former’s contemporaries, 
Tacitus, “the most just and scrupulous of historians, who places him 
in the same rank as Petus Thraseas, one of the noblest characters of 
Roman history.” As an author, Maeterlinck pronounces his writ- 
ings “a part of the grand literary treasures of mankind; .... and if 
we did not possess them, there would be no more regretable lacuna 
in the history of human thought.” Finally, speaking of this corre- 
spondence with Lucilius, Maeterlinck says that “it is seldom that one 
finds elsewhere such consoling and tonic reading.” 

It may be interesting to see whether the authors, one an American and 
the other a British scholar, of the two Seneca volumes joined to the 
principal one under review, support Maeterlinck in his views concerning 
the Latin philosopher. 

Dr. Gummere in the “Conclusions,” at the end of his excellent 
sketch, previously reviewed in these columns, which may be advanta- 
geously read as a sort of general introduction to Maeterlinck’s and 
Pintrel’s volumes, notes that the former ‘“‘rates Seneca high,” and 
bases this remark on the Temps episode described above. But when 
Dr. Gummere wrote his booklet, he had not seen the Maeterlinck-Pin- 
trel-La Fontaine work, or he probably would have written that the 
first of this trio rates Seneca very high, especially, as he himself does so, 
and by so doing practically confirms the judgments of Maeterlinck. 

In his opening chapter, Dr. Gummere states that “in Corsica Sen- 
eca composed the tragedies which furnished the material for much of 
French drama, and so unmistakably developed the Elizabethan 
stage;’’ and this side of Seneca’s contribution to modern intellectual 
activity is fully treated in the third volume, placed at the head of this 
article, where, however, Maeterlinck’s praises of Seneca are not so 
thoroughly echoed as in the case of Dr. Gummere. This attitude is 
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partially explained in this extract from a private letter of Mr. Lucas, 
who, I may say in passing, holds a scholarship in King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was four and a half years in the war, wounded and gassed, 
and is the husband of E. B. C. Jones, two of whose novels—“Quiet 
Interior” and “The Singing Captives—have been published here re- 
cently, with another now in press. 

The tragedies, even supposing them, as I do, to be by the philosopher, 
are so very different in style and tone from the prose that herein lies, 
I think, largely this difference that is at the bottom of any great dis- 
crepancy between Maeterlinck’s and Dr. Gummere’s estimate of 
Seneca and mine. As a moralist, and as a prose writer, he is often ad- 
mirable; as a dramatist, very much less often. 

But when Mr. Lucas treats the main theme of his book as expressed 
in its title, “Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy,” he is able to say that 
“Seneca’s spirit was one day to be the guide and fiery beacon of the 
Tragedy of all Western Europe,” and he closes his final chapter, 
“Seneca in the Elizabethans,” with these words: 

From Seneca men once learned, as well as stole; in him they 
found again, as the world awoke from its long sleep, the Classic 
sense of form and structure. . If you seek his memorial, look around 
on the Tragic stage of England, France and Italy. 

But in his second chapter, ‘Seneca the Man,” Mr. Lucas parts 
company more widely with Maeterlinck, for we are told that ‘Seneca 
is not easy to judge, still less to understand,” and then Mr. Lucas 
proceeds to judge him, and is rather severe in his judgments. We are 
further told that ‘“Seneca’s weakness was his love of compromise,”’ and 
recurring, at the very end of this chapter, to this fault, Mr. Lucas 
associates Seneca and Woodrow Wilson in this wise: 

Like a once outstanding figure of our own day, also a master 
of words, and for a little while almost master of the world, Sen- 
eca failed because he never saw when he must fling compromise 
to the winds. Theodore Stanton. 


The Return to Philosophy 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by WityHetm Win- 
DELBAND. ‘Translated by JosEpH McCasr. Henry Holt, New 
York. Pp. 365. 

A HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, by SurenpanatTH 
Dascupta, Professor of Sanskrit, Bengal; Lecturer in Bengali, 
University of Cambridge. Vol. I, Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. xvi-528. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, by S. RapHakRISHNAN, Professor of 


Philosophy, University of Calcutta. Vol. I. MacMi 
York. Pp. 684. ) acMillan, New 


BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY IN INDIA AND CEYLON, by A 
BeRRIEDALE KeEiTH, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
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tive Philosophy, University of Edinburgh, Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, N. Y. Pp. 339. 


“*The metaphysical craving’ lives inextinguishably in human 
nature, though it assumes different forms in different ages, accord- 
ing to their spiritual character. * * * Our life today is assailed by a 
multitude of tasks that go right down to its roots. Our people 
betray something of a desire to get beyond themselves, to strain 
out toward the undefined and unknown. * * * * It is not so much 
as it was in the time of Romanticism, for we have more hope. It 
is more like the period of the Renaissance. * * * * In accordance 
with the demand which has always been made of philosophy, and is 
made today with greater emphasis than ever, it must always be a 
metaphysic, or at least a criticism of metaphysics. Will the phi- 
losophy of our time meet this imperious demand? It, at all events, 
endeavors to meet it. The resignation which covers itself with 
the name of Kant, the narrow conception of its task, which we 
inherited from preceding generations, have given place to a new 
resolution. The courage of truth, which Hegel preached when he 
mounted his chair at Heidelberg, is once more awake.” 


In these words the author of An Introduction to Philosophy ex- 
presses his hope and justifies his attempt to bring to the average inquir- 
ing person the problems posed by philosophy. Few are as well fitted to 
present the problems of philosophy, either from their historical or 
practical aspect and, as we should expect, the work is carefully system- 
atized and apportioned to the various fields of philosophic inquiry. 
Questions of knowledge are divided into ontic, genetic, and noetic 
problems, or the problems of being, becoming and knowing. ‘The sec- 
ond section of the book is concerned with questions of value and dis- 
cusses the problem of ethics, aesthetics and religion. 

It is difficult to overpraise the book, for it is written simply, pro- 
foundly and in language as untechnical as is perhaps possible. To the 
reflective person who has already become conscious of the deeper prob- 
lems it might well become the bridge over which he would cross into 
a better knowledge and appreciation of philosophy. The work is 
skillfully and beautifully done, and for the field it fits is perhaps un- 
excelled. On the other hand, we believe it would be difficult to in- 
terest the average college Freshman or Sophomore, or even to make it 
understood by them. Perhaps this aim was not in the author’s mind. 
There are numerous distressed professors of philosophy who would, 
however, welcome such a book. We scarcely know whether to blame 
philosophy, the philosophers or the children. In the light of our own 
early college experience we are prone to sympathize with the children 
and to wait in hope. ‘The typographical work is remarkably fine. 

In hours of optimism we feel that the day is coming when “‘contempt 
before investigation,” as Herbert Spencer happily put it, will cease to 
command the greater mass of enlightened people. Surendanath Das- 
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gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy will bring to many western 
scholars just that careful and critical statement of the development of 
Indian thought which they have long desired. The task undertaken 
by the author has many difficulties and seemingly insuperable. The 
long centuries involved, the scarcity of dependable evidence, the many 
warring sects, and the dissimilarity from western philosophical devel- 
opment provide barriers little less than unsurmountable. Yet withal 
the author has done his work well and produced a book certain to take 
its place among the authorities for such English speaking scholars as 
desire a knowledge of Indian thought. ; 

Special pains have been taken to define and distinguish the various 
philosophical writings and schools and to trace the early development 
from a more crude and materialistic to the more spiritual type of phi- 
losophy. An effort is likewise made to bring forward that side of the 
Indian philosophy which pertains to questions of metaphysics and epis- 
temology and to thus furnish a ground of comparison between oriental 
and occidental ideas. The personalist will read with particular interest 
the treatment given to the subject of personality in the Upanishads 
where it sought “such constant and unchangeable essence in man as 
was beyond the limits of any change.” Nevertheless it would be an un- 
warranted conclusion to assume any very distinct or definite doctrine of 
personality. 

Modestly declining to call his work a history, S. Radhakrishnan, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Calcutta, has brought 
out the first of two volumes under the title of Indian Philosophy. The 
author declares it to be no more than a general survey of Indian 
thought, a short outline of a vast subject. His exceeding sympathy and 
understanding of the Indian mind and aim give the work unusual 
worth. He writes in fine insight and literary style. To beginners in 
the study of Indian philosophy the introduction presents a remarkable 
analysis and appreciation of the internal relations of the various move- 
ments as well as of their place. in the wider world of philosophic 
thought. He declares: 

“That the main tendency of Western culture is an opposition 
between man an God, where man resists the might of God, steals 
fire from him in the interests of humanity. In India man is a pro- 
duct of God. The whole world is due to the sacrifice of God. * * * 
The dominant character of the Indian mind, which has colored 
all its culture and moulded all its thoughts, is the spiritual ten- 
dency. Spiritual experience is the foundation of India’s rich cul- 
tural history. It is mysticism, not in the sense of involving the 
exercise of any mysterious power, but only as insisting on a dis- 
cipline of human nature, leading to a realization of the spiritual. 
While the sacred scriptures of the Hebrews and the Christians are 
more religious and ethical, those of the Hindus are more spiritual 


and contemplative. The one fact of life in India is the Eternal 
Being of God.” 
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When we consider the extraordinary length of time which has 
passed in the development of Hindu philosophy, and the place it has 
come to take in the Indian genius, it is not to be wondered at that the 
development of European thought seems fragmentary by comparison. 
The eastern habit of looking upon the new as simply a phase or growth 
of the old and combining new and old in a common synthesis gives to 
the resulting system a power and an authority difficult of appreciation 
by the western mind. This fact which is so clearly shown by the au- 
thor should give pause to the occidental who is interested in the future 
of this great race. If they ever receive Christianity in great numbers 
it can scarcely be by turning their backs on that which is noble or true 
in their own monumental thought. Christianity must be presented to 
them, not as the abrogation but as the fulfillment of that which is best 
in their own system of ideas. We believe we are already witnessing 
the begining of such a movement. We may expect perhaps to see an 
increasing number of their intellectual leaders embrace the ethical 
principles of Jesus without breaking with the older forms. And the 
Indian is deeply religious. It is easily conceivable that once accepting 
the ethical principles of Christianity he shall in turn exhibit to the 
western world a type of religious sacrifice that will profoundly influ- 
ence the world-wide interpretation of Christianity. 


“Of the great civilizations of the world, hoary with age, only 
the Indian still survives. The magnificence of the Egyptian 
civilization can be learnt only from the reports of the archaeolo- 
gists and the readings of the hieroglyphics; the Babylonian Empire, 
with its marvels of scientific irrigation and engineering skill, is 
today nothing more than a heap of ruins; the great Roman cult- 
ure, with its political institutions and ideals of law and equality, 
is, to a large extent, a thing of the past. The Indian civilization, 
which even at the lowest estimate, is 4,000 years old, still sur- 
vives in its essential features. Her civilization, dating back to 
the period of the Vedas, is young and old at the same time. She 
has been renewing her youth whenever the course of history de- 
manded it. When a change occurs, it is not consciously felt to 
be a change. It is achieved, and all the time it professes to be 
only a new name for an old way of thinking.” 


No philosophical library can in the future be called complete with- 
out this valuable work, and we hope the time will not be long when 
we may have the second volume. It should have been mentioned as 
being the latest in the widely known series of The Library of Philoso- 
phy, edited by Professor J. H. Muirhead. 


To these valuable books the serious student will wish to add the 
shorter treatise on Buddhism by A. Berriedale Keith, entitled, Budd- 
hist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. The author is moved by a desire 
to correct a common misapprehension by which analogies are sought 
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with western philosophy and a single type ot Buddhistic thinking is 
presented to the exclusion of all others. 

“We have interpretations offered to us as representing the true 
views of Buddhism, which import into it wholesale the conceptions 
of rationalism, of psychology without a soul, of Kant, of Scho- 
penhauer, von Hartmann, Bertrand Russell, Bergson, et hoc genus 
omne. We are assured that Buddhism was from the first a system 
of subjective idealism, although history plainly shows that such a 
conception slowly came into being and took shape in the Vijnana- 
vada school, which assails the realism of the more orthodox; we 
are equally assured that space was an ideal construction in the 
Buddhist view, though in mediaeval Ceylon and Burma there is 
not a trace of the view, and it frankly contradicts the Canon and 
all the texts based upon it. 

It is easy to understand this attitude as a reaction against the 
still practically complete failure of western philosophers to realize 
that, if they claim to be students of the history of thought—as a 
priori they should be—they have omitted a substantial part of 
their duty, if they do not make themselves reasonably familiar 
with the main outlines of Indian philosophy. But it is unphilo- 
sophical to exaggerate or distort, even in a just cause. Indian 
philosophy has merits of its own far from negligible, which are 
merely obscured by attempts to parallel the Dialogues of the 
Buddha with those of Plato, and the undeserved neglect which it 
has suffered in the west is largely excusable by the unattractive 
form in which Indian ideas are too often clothed.” 


THE MEETING OF EXTREMES IN CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY, by Bernarp BosanguetT. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xxxiii-220. 

It was inevitable that someone should discover the similarities be- 
tween much of contemporary philosophic discussion proceeding from 
antipodal interests. No one was better fitted to sense or to discuss 
these similarities than was Bernard Bosanquet. His thoroughgoingly 
absolute idealism is expressed in a letter to the writer shortly before 
his death, wherein he declares his interest in but denies his sympathy 
with personalism. From such a source the recognition of the essential 
likeness of pure idealism and neo-realism for example is of special value. 
We expect remonstrance against this conclusion on the part of neo- 
realism which can scarcely be pleased to discover its face in the ideal- 
istic glass but we do not believe that it can successfully confute the 
truth of Bosanquet’s arguments. 

The work forms a most valuable survey and evaluation of the con- 
temporary systems of absolute idealism, neo-realism, neo-idealism and 
critical idealism. Bosanquet’s passing enhances the interest and im- 
portance of the volume. He significantly expresses the wish that he 

could live to see in what central results these convergent influences 
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will in the future combine.” We have the following description of 
similarity between systems now in vogue: 


“Now the striking point is that in all these respects the neo- 
idealist revival has adopted the same general attitude that is 
characteristic of the neo-realist and kindred movements. We find 
in these, meliorism, reliance on the future to complete if not to 
compensate the past; progress of the human race as the central 
feature of religious faith and duty; the good is to be won by the 
race and for the race; it lies in the future, and can result only 
from prolonged and collective endeavour.” 

All this, again, is shared by neo-realism with the pragmatism of 
James and the instrumentalism of Dewey. The essential matter for 
all these as for the neo-idealists is the 

“repudiation of any view which can affirm a perfection in the 
universe apprehensible through religious experience and_philo- 
sophical speculation, not limited to the series of temporal events.” 

There seems to the reviewer one significant point which the author 
with all his keenness overlooks. There is no doubt of the convergent 
standpoints of neo-realism, critical realism, neo-idealism and absolutism 
but the convergence is neither fortuitous nor remarkable. The similar- 
ity of their conclusions rests upon their common foundation of imper- 
sonalism, Just as in the history of philosophy we discover materialism 
and subjective idealism arriving at an eventual skepticism so in the 
present movement we have an analogous situation. F. 


The American Spirit 


AMERICANS, by Stuart P. SHERMAN. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. 336. 
THE GENIUS OF AMERICA, Studies in Behalf of the Younger 
Generation, by Stuart P. SHERMAN. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
These are a very stimulating and informing series of essays by the 
able head of the English Department in the University of Illinois. The 
public has heard enough of the rawness and narrowness of our Puritan 
forefathers, forgetting that Benjamin Franklin, brought up amid 
strictly Puritan surroundings in Boston, got his inspiration from Cot- 
ton Mather’s book, Essays to do Good; “if I have been . . . a useful 
citizen,” he declares, “the public owes the advantage of it to this book.” 
And he became the best read man of his time, and left behind him the 
finest library in the country. So Mr. Sherman, instead of being 
ashamed of his heritage, as a citizen and a man of letters, sees reason 
to be proud of it; and thinks that if young Americans are only true to 
it, they will help to stimulate in our nationalism that idealism which 
makes it the prime force in the saving of civilization. “Power,” as he 
states in his Preface,” is the good which the world craves. We cannot 
afford to waste it or to turn away from it. The friends of humanity 
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will make less progress by attempting to destroy the national spirit than 
by criticizing and purifying it, and by seizing upon and fostering those 
elements in it which are truly humane.” An alien Bohemianism will 
not help, such as recommended by the ultra-intellectual Mr. Lewisohn. 
In his recent book, Up Stream, he seems to think that a civilized cul- 
tural atmosphere is bound up with the beer-drinking and tobacco of a 
tavern. There he “was, at least, back in civilization. ‘The tavern is 
gone now, swept away by the barbarism of the Neo-Puritans.” It is 
remarkable how utterly thin and unsatisfying is the intellectual pabu- 
lum they offer in exchange; hardly more than the satisfaction or stimu- 
lation, often in a deft-enough way, of a dangerous and unworthy 
curiosity. 

The second book, The Genius of America, called so from the first 
essay, prefaces the chapters with informing excerpts from Emerson, 
Thoreau, Henry Adams and other national writers of whom we may 
be proud. The closing essay, Literature and Men, is aglow with the 
high mission of the true man of letters;—‘‘He aims to know the per- 
sonality, the moving spirit of life, in society. He seeks to know the 
character of national literature as one knows a person—by a vital imagi- 
native synthesis of diverse phenomena. Consequently his major inter- 
est is in those branches of knowledge in which personality predomi- 
nates.” The books can be warmly recommended to such of our youth 
as are in danger of cynicism or mere sentimentality, and are not 
ashamed to be patriots. 

James Main Drxon. 


Miscellaneous 


THE RHYTHM OF SPEECH, by Wituram TuHomson, Litt. De 
Glasgow, Scotland. Maclehose. 


This monumental work, which has at length found its way into print 
through the help of the Carnegie Fund, may be regarded as a land- 
mark in the study of poetry. The author, who was for many years a 
hardworking teacher, brought out twenty years ago a study of prosody, 
making use of the staff notation in a very suggestive manner. The 
pamphlet called forth a warm note of approval from the New York 
Nation, and has been used as a text-book in classes in the University 
of Southern California. A quotation from the opening paragraph of 
Chapter VII will reveal his style and breadth of treatment: 


Rhythm may, as regards origin, be viewed in two aspects—as 
a product of nature, and as the work of man. It is a natural 
thing, and it is a conventional thing. As in many other natural 
products, it is difficult to find in rhythm any hard and fast lines 
any boundaries or limits which are not somewhere overpassed, 
Restless life and movement, restless transition, are only held in 
check, brought to some degree of permanence, reduced to system, 
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by man’s conscious or unconscious imposition of limits. . . Man 
sickens of endless familiarity with one unchanging order, and 
sways round on a fresh tack,—sometimes, in a wild rebound, lets 
nature back with a rush that threatens to swamp all evidence of 
conventional but necessary law. And then the time-spirit throws 
up free verse,—perhaps a Walt Whitman. 

The book, which costs five guineas, is too costly for the ordinary 
library, but certainly deserves a place in school and public libraries. It 
has encyclopedic qualities, and sets itself systematically to the needed 
task of trying to get rid of the outworn prosody of the classics. 

J. M. D. 


AS I WAS SAYING, by Horace J. Brinces. Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


It is more than a dozen years since the writer of these suggestive 
studies left his native London and came to make his residence in the 
United States; and he has recorded his experiences in a book On Be- 
coming An American; Some Meditations of a Newly Naturalized 
Immigrant. Of recent years his base has been Chicago, where he is 
esteemed as a lecturer and a worker in social affairs. All the Essays 
except the two last have already appeared in the pages of journals like 
the now defunct Liberal Review, or in pamphlet form. The two last, 
“The Tyranny of Books,” and “Are We Wiser Than Our Fathers?” 
had been heard from the platform, in substance at least, by numbers 
of people, who have asked for their publication. 

The literary personages whom he discusses at length are Butler— 
not Joseph, the writer of the “Analogy,’’ but Samuel, whom he terms 
“The Master-Satirist ;’ Mark Twain; Father Tyrrell, leader of the 
movement in the Roman Catholic Church called Modernism, who 
“died on the 15th of July, 1909, worn out with labor and sorrow, but 
leaving behind him a series of works on which men of every religious 
label can draw for spiritual refreshment and strength; and Marian 
Evans, known to the world as George Eliot. To these he adds “my 
beloved old Sir Thomas Browne.” To those who can see with the 
eyes of Sir Thomas Browne into the heart and mind of living man, 
he declares, and can decipher the traces of the high pedigree that these 
imply, there can be no place for despair, even in the midst of world 
tragedy. 


The study of George Eliot is rich in suggestion and stimulation; 
a worthy piece of work. To quote one paragraph: 

We talk of the mystery of evil; and a mystery it truly is. But 
is not the greatest of its puzzles the fact that it sometimes be- 
comes the means to a good unattainable without it? If Edgar 
Tryan can save Janet’s soul, it is because he has done an evil 
greater than hers. The fact that he has risen to newness of life 
out of such a spiritual death enables her to conceive the possibility 
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of her own redemption; and seeing this to be possible, she discov- 
ers, latent in herself, the strength to make it actual. } 
There is an excellent alphabetical Index; and the volume is a pleas- 


ure to the reader. 1. M.D. 


THE THRESHOLD, by M. W. A. New York, The Macmillan 
Co. 

The pages of “The Threshold” will not make refreshing reading 
to those who cling to the old fundamentals of religious faith, M. W. 
A.’s typical clergyman is the “Reverend Richard (Doleful Dicky as 
the parishioners call him),” who had once talked with the author, and 
on that occasion had dwelt on “the certainties of religion,” taking com- 
fort in the phrase. But to her this idea of certainty was dreadful :— 
“All was finished for him; there was no further curiosity. He has no- 
where to look, not outward, not beyond.” The author, an invalid, 
waiting in her chair for death to come, gives up personal faith and cer- 
tainty. Believing in the universality of all life, present and to come, 
in the substantial unity of the material and the spiritual as parts of 
the cosmic universe, she argues (page 119) that 

“The life quest of personality is universality—the immortal por- 
tion for which it longs. But in realization it must surrender it- 
self! that is the secret conviction of its own ephemeral nature 
which personality carries so heavily at heart under the glow of 
its temporary elations.” 


J. M. D. 


BY CAMEL AND CAR TO THE PEACOCK THRONE, by E. 
ALEXANDER PowELit. The Century Co., New York and Lon- 
don, 1923. Pp. 392. 

This is an intensely interesting and valuable account of lands whose 
present status is all too little understood, even by travelers of experi- 
ence. It presents in vivid narrative the many and varied adventures 
of three men with a taste for danger, who last year motored from 
Beirut to Jerusalem and back to Damascus, thence crossed the Syrian 
desert with a camel caravan to Baghdad, motored over lonely roads to 
Teheran, the city of the peacock throne, were forced to retrace their 
steps to Baghdad, followed the Tigris up to Mosul (the site of ancient 
Nineveh), and crossed the wastes of Syria back to Aleppo, Beirut, and 
French civilization. 

The unfortunate tone of self-importance conveyed by the frontispiece 
photograph of the author and by the atmosphere of the preface and 
opening chapters is quickly dissipated as one realizes that he is reading 
the record of a seasoned traveler, with an eye for the picturesque, a 
genuine appreciation of human qualities, and a sense of the hieecoue 
importance of the war-changed terrain over which he passes. The 


narrative is interspersed with valuable comment on the political, com- 
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mercial, and religious problems that confront especially the French 
and British overlords. The vast new kingdom of Iraq becomes some- 
thing more than a mere name, and one begins to vision more clearly 
the great stage of the Near East set for another mighty conflict of 
races for the possession of the oil fields and the hitherto unexploited 
but latently productive expanses from the Mediterranean to the Cas- 
pian. The work of the American missionaries is given frequent and 
unstinted praise. A profusion of excellent photographs, an up-to-date 
map, and faultless typography make this well written book a well pub- 
lished one. 


Louis WANN. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND SERVICE, by Nicnotas Murray BUTLER. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. ix-399. 

This volume consists of a variety of addresses made over a series 
of years to college groups. ‘They discuss the place and service of the 
University and of the college man and woman, academic freedom and 
the attitude of the educated man toward his world and his life. 

Wisdom gained from a long career as University president is here 
set forth in an interesting and competent way. Some of the essays take 
on the character of sound and valuable messages for the times and 
sound a note much needed. 

Placed as he is the author is not unmindful of the perils that threaten 
our present educational world. He thus comments upon the decline 
of college efficiency. 

“This decline in educational power is primarily the result of 

a widely influential and wholly false philosophy of education which 

has operated to destroy the excellence of the American school and 

college, as these existed a generation ago, without putting any- 
thing in its place. 

The tendencies toward a flabby vocationalizing of instruction calls 
down his condemnation. 

“A matter that is closely related to poor teaching is found in the 
growing tendency of college and university departments to voca- 
tionalize all their instruction. A given department will plan all 
its courses of instruction solely from the point of view of the 
student who is going to specialize in that field. It is increasingly 
difficult to secure good courses of instruction for those who have 
the very proper desire to gain some knowledge of a given topic 
without intending to become specialists in it.***** Last year a 
graduate student who was about to leave an American university 
made the statement that he had attended four courses of instruc- 
tion given by four different persons under the auspices of four 
distinct departments, and that he had heard substantially the same 
thing in all four.” 

The essays are so brief that they can be easily read in moments 
snatched from other interests and will well repay the reading. 
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John Wright Buckham of the Pacific School of Religion provided 
us a manuscript for the first issue of THE PrrsoNA.ist. Since the 
very projection of our enterprise, he has been an unfailing source of 
encouragement and helpfulness. The paper presented in this issue is 
a little foretaste of his forthcoming volume on Philosophy in America. 
We are so frequently charged with a blind worship of Bowne that we 
are glad for the note of dissent in so good a friend and one so apprecia- 
tive of Bowne. Was Bowne lacking on the mystical side? “To many 
of us who recall his asides in class and his quotations from Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, and who had the privilege of close contact, he seemed 
rather rich in mystical imagination. 


Albert C. Knudson is another friend whose contributions 1eceive 
warm welcome. At Boston University, where he exerts an ever-widen- 
ing influence and in the other universities to which he ministers by 
special lectureship, his work is always distinctive and important. We 
are specially indebted to President Grose of DePauw University for 
the use of this material which will appear as an integral part of the 
Mendenhall Lectures at DePauw. 
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John Richard Moreland formerly editor of The Lyric and Belle 
Cooper are already favorably known by our readers. 
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Our friends, many of whom because of her brave fight for health, are 
sympathetically interested in Ruth Irving Conner, granddaughter of 
Washington Irving, will be doubly glad, first, that she is able to get 
about again, and second, for the quality of the verse coming from her 
pen. She was recently represented by a poem in The Lyric. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


Letters like the following, which came from a leader 
in his denomination and one who is widely known for 
the virility of his thought and the breadth of his interests, 
give encouragement to go on in the task we have under- 
taken: 

“T take this occasion to say to you that I have cut my 
philosophical and religious journals to the Hibbert Jour- 
nal and THE Prrsona.ist and I think I keep fairly well 
up on modern thought in these lines. . . . THE PER- 
SONALIST seems to note and properly interpret all the 
significant philosophical and religious thought of the time. 
I think you are doing a remarkable job of editing. How 
we do like the philosopher and religious thinker with 
whom we entirely agree!” 

What perfectly delightful people are numbered in 
THE PERSONALIST subscription list. Some have already 
sent us the names of their friends who might join the 
fellowship. If you will send them, we will send a sam- 
ple copy of THE Personatist and a letter. If you con- 


sent we will refer to you in writing them. 


